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PETER ROBINSON LTD., 


—<—— 


PETER ROBINSON 


Complete Service for Men 


(Eastern Building) 


Ready to Wear 
Lounge Suits. 


Cut and tailored from carefully 
chosen materials, and finished with 
scrupulous attention in every detail, 


SINGLE-BREASTED. 
Saxonies and Cheviots, in fashion- 
able shades. 4 to 7 gns,. 


“Fine quality Worsteds and Cash 
meres, 5 to 9 gns, 


i ‘ ‘ : . \ 
; ed DOUBLE-BREASTED, 
. ‘In'a variety of Tweeds. 5 to 7 gns, 


Fine’, quality 
Worsteds. 


‘Saxonies and 

5 to 8 ant. 
Men’s Catalogue 
sent on request. 


HAIRDRESSING SALON (Basement), 


OAFORD STREET, Wie 
























An interesting book 


An interesting book, written 
in non-technical language, 
giving practical advice on 
every aspect of braking, 
together with diagrams and 
descriptions of the Braking 
systems of 21 popular cars. 
Write for a copy of the 
Ferodo Book of Brakes, 
asking for Edition “ I.P.,” 
and please mention the make 
of your car. 


Sir Henry Segrave’s “ Golden Arrow” 

and C aptain Malcolm Casmpbell’s 
“ Bluebird” were both fitted with 
Ferodo Brake and Clutch Linings. 
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BRAKE LININGS 


FERODO LIMITED, Chapel-en-le-Frith, via STOCKPORT. 


Depots and Agents: London,’ Birmingham, Manchester, 
Brighton, Leeds, Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Carlisle, Coventry, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Belfast, 
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WOLSEY 


the safeguard of 
the family 


HE rise and fall of the barometer 

is largely responsible for causing 

chills, but if you wear Wolsey next 

the skin you will have nothing to 
fear from our erratic climate. 


Warmth-giving wool of the purest 
quality is fashioned into the perfect 
Wolsey Garments—garments which 
keep your bodily temperature even 
and help you to resist the treacherous 
attacks of damp and cold. Wolsey 
Underwear is made for men, women 
and children, and is the finest money 
value for all. And remember Wolsey 
always gives satisfaction. 


WOLSEY 


PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 


WRITE DIRECT TO WOLSEY LTD. IF—you have any 
difficulty in getting the particular kind of Wolsey goods you 
need, and we will send you at once a name and address where 
you can get what you require. Our policy is to give 
satisfaction—and we want you to be satisfied. 





Don’t be Misled 
Look for the Head 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 
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FAMILY 


can now own this 
entirely New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


This handsome bookcase-table, made of 
solid Brown Mahogany, is included with 


every set of the new Britannica. 


this superb mew Britannica. Published 

only a few weeks ago, already more 
than 20,000 sets have been sold. Orders 
are pouring in. The reviewers are en- 
thusiastic. Subscribers who have 
received their sets write in glowing 
appreciation—and with reason. 


For here, in this mew edition of the 
world-famous Britannica, is the Encyclo- 
paedia everyone has been waiting for 
... Of the first authority . . . ample 
» .. comprehensive and scholarly, with 
over a century of fine tradition behind 
it; yetsimple . . . lucid . . . compact 
.+. with every item of information 
instantly accessible. 


The Making 
of a Masterpiece 


Th: new Britannica is not a mere revision— 
Itisanentirely New Book. Under the general 
editorship of Mr. J. L. Garvin, assisted by 
3,509 of the world’s most eminent scientists, 
Scholars and experts, it has been reconstructed 
and rewritten from cover to cover... .en- 
larged in. scope .:.. pictorialized, to give 
you the world’s treasures of art and photo- 
gtaphy.... humanized, so that every page 
of its twenty-four volumes appeals to the 
learned and unlearned alike. It contains the 
whole art and science of life. 


The expenditure of £500,000; expert con- 
tributions from 3,500 of the world’s most 
famous thinkers and men of action and 
affairs ; 15,000 specially chosen illustrations ; 
text matter equivalent to 500 ordinary books ; 
complete atlas of 192 special maps; 1,500 
ull-page plates and wealth of colour repro- 
ductions—these are only a few of the salient 
facts about the making of this masterpiece. 

0 reference work of any kind, at any time, 
anywhere, has offered such manifold riches 


Ii HAS CREATED a world sensation, 


’ aare’found in the twenty-four volumes of 


the new Britannica, 





Remeémber—this is a new book. Onlya 
very small amount of text—material which 
could not be improved in any way—has 
been retained from previous editions. 


The Latest Word 


The new Britannica is as up-to-date as the 
swiftly moving age which has produced it. 
The Jatest discoveries in science.... 
to-day’s developments in business .... the 
newest trends in art and literature .... last 
minute information about the progress of 
the world .... all this is included in the 
new Britannica, vividly explained in lan- 
guage of everyday use and brilliantly co- 
ordinated with the learning-of the past. 
In a word, the new Britannica has been 
modernized to meet the needs of modern 
progress ! 


New from cover to cover—from A to Z. 
Spanning all human knowledge in one 
magnificent sweep. Simplifying the prob- 
lems of science, history, law, politics, art, 
religion as they have never been simplified 
before. All this and a great deal more 
can be said of this great new Fourteenth 
Edition. 


... and the price 


Thanks to the economies of mass produc- 
tion and the astonishing advance in 
modern printing efficiency, the mew 
Britannica is not only incomparably better 
than it has ever been: it is cheaper. Not for 
fifty years has a completely new Britannica 
been issued at a figure as low as that at 
which it is now offered to the public. 


Send for 
Xp REE Booklet | 


Before another day goes by, send for the 
beautifully illustrated 56-page prospectus. 
It will not commit you in any- way .what- 
ever. But it will give you some slight 
idea of the wonders that have been 
achieved in. putting the whole amount of 
knowledge within your grasp. 


‘A £500,000 work 
written by 3,500. 


_ famous authorities 


| SOME NOTABLE 
| CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. MALINOWSKI Marriage, etc. 
PROFESSOR GILBERT Murray Homer, etc. 
Sir Frank Dyson, ASTRONOMER ROYAL 
Parallax 
J. L. GARVIN Capitalism, etc. 
Tue Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonaLp, MP. 
Labour Party 
Tue Rt. HON. MARGARET BONDFIELD, M.P. 
Maternity and Infant Welfare 
Bric-GEn. THE Hon. C. G. Bruce 
Mount Everest 
The Outlawry of War 
JuLES. CAMBON Security 
CoLtongL E. M. House Paris Genference 
Tue Rt. Hon. Lorn SANKEY 
(Lorp CHANCELLOR) 
Court of Criminal Appeal 
Tue Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
_ Real Property 
Belgian Literature 
Charles Dickens, etc. 
Morale in War 
Broadcasting 
alaria 


F. B.-KELLOGG 


EMILE CAMMAERTS 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
MarSHAL FocH 
Sir JOHN REITH 
Srr RONALD Ross 
Etc., Etc, 

















Fiil in the coupon NOW. In addition to 
the prospectus, it will bring’ you full 
particulars of the, several_prices and 
bindings, with details of subscription 
payments by. which you can own a set 
at once for a’ very modest. outlay. 
NOW-—while_ you. have, this page before 
you—cut out the Ceupon and send it in! 


You are cordially invited to pay a visit to 
our showrooms at Imperial House, 80-86, 
Regent. Street, W.1, (close to Piccadilly 
Circus), where the new Britannica in its 
various bindings. and the bookcase-table 
are on view. 


"ye POST THIS COUPON 


™ THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA. BRITANNICA CO., LTD., 
IMPERIAL HOUSE, 80-86, REGZNT STREET, 
LONDON, ‘W.I. 


Please send me by return of post, without 
any obligation on my part, your 56-page 
illustrated booklet describing the mew Four- 
teenth Edition of the Britannica, together 
with full information concerning bindings, 
low price offer and easy terms of payment. 


Name = ccccccccccccccccccscscccescccces 
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Some quecr pipes 
and the Supreme. obacce 


West African pipes 


The practice of tobacco smoking in Africa, where 
hemp had formerly been inhaled, was introduced 
‘ by Europeans. The habit spread rapidly and 
a reat variety of pipes. came into use. 


of the 










On the Western Seaboard the infil 
white man is to be seen in the figures carved 
upon the pipe bowls, but further inland the 
figures resemble more and more the fetishes 
and ancestral figures which played such an 
important part in the life of the people. 





NOW ALSO IN 20xXGODKET TINS AT 2/8 


G.B. 107 
Yssued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 








INVESTED IN THE 


“ABBEY ROAD" 


LONDON’S LARCEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


HAS ALWAYS BEEN WORTH 
20/- PLUS ACCRUED INTEREST 


THE RATE IS: 


-. 





Including special bonuses 
FREE OF TAX 
Withdrawals at short notice 
Write for the Investment Booklet to : 
HAROLD BELLMAN, Ceneral Manager 
Abbey Road Buiiding Society, 
Abbey House, Upper Baker St., N.W.1 
Assets. exceed £17,000,000 





Se 


Che Spectator 
CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 


Considerably enlarged, 
price 6d. as_ usual, 
will be published on 


November 23rd next 


Containing Articles outlining 
“A BETTER “WORLD,” by 


NORMAN ANGELL, M.P., 
JOHN BUCHAN, M.P., 
JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
IAN HAY, 

ALDOUS HUXLEY, 
DEAN INGE, : 
PROFESSOR MADARIAGA, | 
DR. CYRIL NORWOOD, | 
CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 


etc. 


In the same issue the 


BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 


introduces the Second Series of Articles 


“IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH") 


and writes on 


“ THE MODERN OUTLOOK IN 
THEOLOGY.” . : 


Order Now from your Newsagent 
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iRTS 
PYIAMAS« SOFT COLLARS 


OR Business Wear, Pleasure 

F and Special Occasions wear 

“Luvisca” Shirts, Pyjamas, 

and Soft Collars. See them 
and you will count on service. 

Wear them and your opinion ) 

will be more than justified. 
















Sold by lead- 

ing Hosiers, 

Outfitters and 
Stores. 

I/ any difficulty 

in obtaining, 

write Cour- 


tin’s-le - Grand, 
—_ London, E.C.1, 
x for name of 
7 = your nearest 
—— E retailer and 
descriptive 
literature. 











Foreign 
Stations can i 
be received 
at full 
strength, 
even when 
Brookman’s 
Park is 
broadcasting 














Any Selector Screened Grid Portable 
will be sent for a week's free trial. 
If it does not do all we claim for it 
you have only to send it back and 
your money will be refunded at once. 
All Selector Portables are guaranteed 
for twelve months. 


This is the Attaché Case 

Model finished in blue 

morocco leather. It costs 

with 12/6 for a water- 

proof cover. Deferred 32 

payments of £7 down 

and 10 instalments of GNS. 

£3 monthly, if desired. 
HE Selector Screened Grid 
Portable brings in all the best 
programmes simply by turning 
the cofitrols to the readings given. 
You can go all round Europe as fast 
as you can set the controls. 
The tone of the Selector is beyond 
praise. ‘It makes voices live; it lets 
you hear every note and every drum 
tap in a full orchestra. 
The accumulator can be charged at 
home without removing it from the 
set. An indicator tells you when re- 
charging is necessary. The Selector 
thus gives the convenience of an 
all-electric set without ANY of its 
drawbacks. 


SELECTORS, LTD., 206 Bedford Avenue, Slough. Trading Estate, 
Slough, Bucks. ‘Phone: Siough 818. London Office: 1 Dover Street, W.1. 


’Phone: Regent 4771. 























WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


FOR SPOT CASH 


+ 


Highest Offers Up to Any 

Amount will be made 

for fine examples of: 
Old Foreign and English Silver, 
Old Miniatures. Old Gold Boxes. 
Old Enamels in Gold. Old- 
fashioned Diamond or Coloured 
Stone Jewellery. Large Old 
Pearls. Old Paste and Marcasite 
Jewels, All Antique Gold and 

Silver objects. 
+ 


‘Write or apply 


$. J. PHILLIPS, 


113 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 6261, 6262. 
































This tobacco is:a challenge to those 
who say that the quality of 25 or 30 
years ago does not exist to-day. It 
may be the only one in Britain, but 
it is the genuine old-style quality—- 
air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia 
leaf, having the sweetness-of time. 


Four mm Square 


From most good tobacconists in 
1 and 2oz. packets, or 20z. and 4oz. 
silvered tins, at 1/2} per oz. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 
Established 1809. D.3. 
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BACHELOR'S 


The fithee ‘parbte guapaies meses My totr 
'OON we are all in the old room again, 
Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are pinned together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours 
or requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever at- 
tempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 
would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to or- 
dinary mixtures was not so noticeable as the 
change from ordinary mixtures to the Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to 
be had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy *o smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 

SIR $. M. BARRIE says ... “What I 


call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine? 
is the Craven Mixture and no other.” 


Z OZS. 2!5 
Crave 


ixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202. 2/5. 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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A MATTER 
OF METHOD 


There are several methods of saving money — for 
ourselves, our future, and more important still, for 
the future of those dependent on us. 

Some of us put money in a bank—occasionally ; others 
invest in stocks and shares; but how many realise that 
the greatest security and so often the best return are 
obtainable from a carefully chosen life policy? 
The comparative merits of an endowment assurance 
policy in the Scottish Widows’ Fund, and an investment 
in gilt-edged securities are discussed in a booklet 
which every investor should read. Send the coupon 
for a copy or write to:— 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND ®& LIFE ASS 
SOCIETY, vn 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London Offices: 28, Cornhill, E.C.3. and 17, Waterloo 7 S.W.1, 





CUT HERE 





Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, “‘A Gilt-Edged p= i a 


Name 





Address. 
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“ TRANSAT” 
the open Sesame 


ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


No lands offer you such a field for a 
winter holiday—but you must go 
to the South. 


Intense sunshine — cloudless _ skies. 
Oceans of golden’ sand. Flower- 
decked oases, ‘‘ Arabian Nights” 
cities of central Sahara, Imperial 
cities of Morocco, Palaces and Foun- 
tains, Mosques and Minarets, an un- 
folding panorama of bewildering sights 
—more Eastern than the East, 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


> Whether you wish to arrange an 
independent private tour or a 
grand lIuxe tour of your own 
devising, to use your own car, to 
take seats in the fixed itinerary 
coaches, to make a combined Rail 
and Car tour, to make a desert 
crossing—the ‘‘ Transat ” has irre- 
proachable arrangements—and its 
famous 44  “ Transatlantique ” 
hotels that have made all this 
possible. 


Write for booklet: “ The Magic of 
slam,” 


Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE Ld. - 
FRENCH LINE. ~ . 

20 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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News of the Week 


The’ Fall of M. Briand 

Te startling fall of M. Briand’s Government on’ 
Tuesday is an undoubted misfortune, but though it 

must be taken seriously it need not be taken tragically. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Young Plan for’ 

Reparations is in danger. It is fairly. safe if only’ 

because the alternative is chaos. M. Briand, when 











illness, did his best to broaden the. basis of his’ 
authority” by bringing Radicals into the ‘Government. * 
He. failed because he could not offer nearly ‘enough | 
posts to satisfy the Radicals, whose pretensions always” 
run extremely high. As it was, he did not regard his 
Government as more than a stop-gap. He was earnestly 
bent: upon’ keeping it.in- existence long enough to’ gét 
the Young Plan ratified, but everybody thought that he‘ 
would resign after the ratification. Anyhow he could not- 
continue” to “double the offices of Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was already a tired man’ 
| whenhe took: up that too vast orb of his duty- 










he ‘succeeded M. Poincaré, who was laid aside ‘by’ 





His resignation, therefore, was not far off ; but nobody 
foresaw that he would be beaten on the first. day..of the 
session without getting ratification for the Hague Agree- 
ments. The temporary combination which defeated 
him brought together Radicals, Socialists, and the Right— 
men who had nothing in common except a desire to get 
rid of M. Briand. The Right notoriously loathes his 
foreign policy. Some of the extreme newspapers of the 
Right have not hesitated to speak of him as a fit subject 
for impeachment. He surrendered, they say, all the 
rights of France at The Hague and got nothing in return ; 
he promised to evacuate the Rhineland—thus giving 
away the only solid pledge which France held—without 
getting any real guarantee that Germany would pay as 
much to France as France had to pay to the United 
States; and meanwhile the eastern fortifications of 
France had been neglected, and France, instead of 
harvesting money and security, had been cheated and 
weakened. No impartial foreign observer will be able 
to trace a single lineament of truth in this fevered 
picture of M. Briand’s sincere striving for peace. 

* * * * 


Unfortunately for M. Briand the Agreements under 
the Young Plan have been delayed. The Committees 
at The Hague are still working them out. If he had 
been able to present them to the Chamber on Tuesday 
he would not have been defeated, for the Radicals 
would have been bound to welcome them. In the 
circumstances, however, the Radicals, no doubt feeling 
that they were not risking the Young Plan, indulged 
their ancient spite against M. Briand, or their exalted 
conception of their own importance—whichever way 
one cares to put it. M. Briand asked for a vote of 
confidence, and was met with a counter-proposal that 
there should be a debate on the Young Plan in about 
three weeks. In form the dispute was over nothing 
more significant than the procedure for the session. 
M. Briand explained that he would submit the Hague 
Agreements to the Chamber as soon as they were ready, 
but that he could not possibly let them be debated until 
the deputies had the text before them. 

* * * * 





Thereupon much feeling which had been below the 
surface surged up and in the end caused the fortuitous 
combination which put the Government in a minority. 
M. Briand was asked whether it was or was not true 
that the evacuation of the Rhineland was dependent 
upon the mobilization of the first part of the unconditional 
annuities under the Young Plan. Much play was made 
with a statement attributed to M- Maginot, the Minister 
for the Colonies. He’ was reportéd to have said that 
there would be no evacuation of the last zone till Germany 
had ratified this mobilization. Did M. Briand ‘support 
or repudiate his colleague? M. Briand would give no 
absolute answer. It was necessary, he repeated several 
times, that the Chamber should wait for the Agreements’ 
How could he represent France successfully in foreign 
affairs if such a premature debate as was proposed 
created, as it certainly would, an atmosphere of extreme 
uncertainty ?- He- must have the confidence of the 


Chamber. “Without it he ‘could not go on. 
15631 
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Even the Socialists, led by M. Blum, expressed their 
dissatisfaction with M. Briand’s answer, though they 
are of course even more committed than the Radicals 
to support the Young Plan. When the result of the 
division was announced—a majority of twelve against the 
Government—all the Ministers walked out. M. Briand, 
who is consulting with the President when we write, 
may be able to form another Government, but even if 
the new Prime Minister should be M. Tardieu or M. Paul 
Boncour, M. Briand might still be Foreign Minister. 
Even if M. Herriot forms a Government he might 
invite M. Briand to the Foreign Ministry. 

* * * * 
The New Australian Government 


On Tuesday Mr. Scullin, the Australian Labour leader, 


formed the new Commonwealth Government. When we 
wrote last week the final figures of the General Election 
which overwhelmed Mr. Bruce and the Nationalist Party 
were not yet known. It was not even quite certain that 
Mr. Bruce himself had lost his seat. . Now we know that 
Labour has 45 seats, the Nationalists 12, the Country 
Party 10, the Independent Nationalists 4, and the Pro- 
gressives 1. Mr. Bruce himself was not returned. The 
new Government has been censtituted from a list of names 
provided by the Labour Party—a strange extra-Parlia- 
mentary method which was proposed for this country by 
some members of the Labour Party, but was unwelcome 
to Mr. MacDonald. As the complexion of the new Com- 
monwealth Government is moderate it may be taken 
that the whole Labour Party is sensible of the critical 
future for Australia, particularly in regard to finance, 
and is averse from recklessness in any form. 
* * * * 

Mr. Scullin, himself a moderate, is universally respected. 

He has the double task of putting the national finances 


on a safer basis, and of ending the dual system of Compul- . 
It is said that the State Premiers who. 


sory Arbitration. 
rejected Mr. Bruce’s latest proposal to abolish the Federal 


Arbitration Courts are now willing to adopt that plan, . 


and thus to preserve the State Courts. It does not seem 
to matter greatly whether the Federal Courts yield to the 
State Courts or vice versd, solong as the old conflict ceases. 
Another report says that Mr. Scullin would hike to do away 
with Compulsory Arbitration altogether, and substitute 
Conciliation Tribunals. If that is true he is a bold man, 
for though Compulsory Arbitration has caused much 
trouble, Australian Labour is proud of having invented 
this unique mechanism. 
* * * * 

Canadian Women and the Senate 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
given the important judgment that women are eligible 
for the Canadian Senate. Everything turned upon the 
interpretation of the word “ person” in the British 
North America Act of 1867. The Judicial Committee 
held that as the phrase “ male person” is occasionally 
used in the Act, the simple phrase “ person” must be 
held to mean either man or woman, The decision is 
likely to have its effect upon the claim of Peeresses in 
their own right to sit in the House of Lords. 

* * * * 

Russia and British Trade 

The British Trade Delegation which visited Russia 
last Spring to inquire into opportunities for trade has 
issued its Report. 


out of date, as the Labour Government have, of course, 
already arranged for the recognition of the Soviet 
Government subject to the approval of Parliament, 
The Delegation, impressed by the vast field for British 
trade in Russia, urges the Government to renew relations 


Events have already made it slightly . 


— 
<n 


with the Soviet Government on condition that the Soviet 
promises to cease hostile propaganda and to meet the 
claims of British nationals before 1917. Mr. Henderson's 
arrangement with the Soviet includes only one pre- 
liminary condition, namely, that hostile propagand 
shall cease. That seems to us, however, to be the mogt 
important point, and we feel that the Government hayg 
no worse a chance of recovering money due to British 
subjects than they would have had if the order of events 
had been arranged differently. 
* * * . 

The Delegation says that the orders available fy 
British manufacturers and exporters during the five. 
years’ trade programme of the Soviet would amount to 
£170,000,000, and might be much more. Many cop. 
cessions are available. The Delegation is careful, never. 
theless, to point out that the Soviet will not be able 
to enter into any contracts unless it can obtain long 
credit on reasonable terms. At present it has to pay 
almost prohibitive rates. That is the crux. .The Govem. 
ment are not likely to renew their objectionable proposal 
to lend Russia very large sums of money on vague terms, 
The existing claims of British subjects would no doubt 
have been paid, if paid at all, out of such a loan, Mr, 
Henderson, we cannot doubt, has. now wiser ideas of 
business, and in this belief we wish well to the schemes 
for increasing British trade with Russia. 

* * * * 
India 

The Auxiliary Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Philip Hartog, which the Simon Commission appointed 
to inquire into education in British India has issued its 
Report.. It is a gloomy document. whichiseems to be all 
the sadder when one reflects that seducation is one 
of the “transferred”: subjects. The bad _ tradition of 
education in India is well known. Indian students, 
unhappily encouraged in this course by their teachers, 
have regarded the ability to pass examinations as the 
end of education. Cramming, instead of education in 
any proper sense of the word, has dominated the system. 


. The Committee says that since education was transferred 


to the Provincial Governments there has been a noticeable 
increase of interest in it, but that except in the Punjab 
(where real progress has been made) and to a lesser 
extent in Bombay there has been no real break with 
the bad tradition. 
* * * * 
It is an extraordinary fact that in spite of the spread 
of education there has been no proportionate reduction 
of illiteracy. 


of money has been wasted. Evidently it would be 
profitable to give competent teachers higher pay aud 
greater security. If the Provincial Governments have 
failed, what then? It is out of the question to restore 
education to the Central Government, but the Committee 
suggests that if the Central Government helps to pay for 
education it might well claim as a right and a duty the 
function of co-ordinating education and acting generally 
as a bureau of information. The Simon Commission 3, 
of course, not bound by the Report ; it simply publishes 
it as a contribution to the discussion of reforms in India 
* ~ * * 

Waterloo Bridge 

On Tuesday the London County Council decided to 
accept the scheme for reconditioning Waterloo Bridge: 
This required the rescinding of the resolution of 1925 fot 
the building of a new bridge. It will be remembered 
that the Royal Commission on the Thames Bridges 
reported nearly three years ago that it would be possible 


Inefficiency was found nearly everywhere, | 
and that is only another way of saying that a great deal — 
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to save Rennie’s beautiful bridge if a new bridge were 


Soviet built at Charing Cross. The next step was an inquiry 
t the by engineers, appointed by the late Government, into 
— te technical aspects of the Royal Commission’s recom- 
_-~ple- mendation. The engineers reported that it would be 
ganda ssible to adapt Waterloo Bridge so as to give it a 
Pa roadway—apart from the pavements—thirty-five feet 
have wide, and yet to preserve the essential features of the 
ritish bridge. The late Government promised 75 per cent. of 
Veils she cost, and this promise has been rencwed by the 
present Government. 
* * * * 
€ for Some of the speakers at the debate on Tuesday—Sir 
five. Perey Simmons, for example—accepted the scheme for 
nt to F ieconditioning with some reluctance, as they felt that 
Con; F not enough provision was being made for the certain 
ever- & congestion of the future. Nevertheless they did accept 
able F i+ Mention was made of the dangers and risks of 
long § reconditioning, but it is doubtful whether the process 
). pay will be more dangerous than demolition. It was agreed 
vern- that in View of the precariousness of the work an inde- 
posal pendent engineer should be engaged to help the County 
cms, & (Council engineer, and Mr. Frederick Palmer was appointed 
loubt for this purpose. Only experience can show whether 
Mt. Rennie’s bridge widened will be adequate for the growing 
as of F traffic, but the prevalent feelings now are undoubtedly 
emes F relief and pleasure at the saving of the bridge. 
an se ee 
Assistance for Private Enterprise 
On Wednesday the first appointments were made to 
ip of — an Industry Committee who will lay proposals before 
intel §} Mr. Thomas for the extension of trade. Point is 
d its JF given to the general idea of the Government providing 
be all the impetus atid! private enterprise being responsible 
one & for the administrative details by the announcement, 
mn of fF also made on Wednesday, that the Prudential Assurance 
lents, Society has undertaken to back up a special campaign 
hers, for pushing the motor industry. It is hoped that 
+ the directly and ‘indirectly 100,000 unemployed may find 
nm work quickly through this expansion and many more 
tem. later. It is believed that the British motor industry 
erred has a better opportunity than ever before for capturing 
eable | markets abroad; and optimists speak of doubling 
injab » the production for export. It seems that in order to 
lesser » satisfy the trade the McKenna Duties may be allowed 
with § to stand, that the present horse-power tax may be 
altered and that credits may be made easier. In fact 
| @ very much larger scheme is on foot than any yet 
pread ® announced. The Government are ‘taking the wisest 
ction F of all courses—helping trade to help itself. 
yhere, | * * * * 
hs _ Compulsory Motor Insurance 
sas F ; One of the most interesting of the Bills contemplated 
baie E by the Government is that for Compulsory Motor 
© Insurance. The Bill would compel owners to insure 
store > against third-party risks. The object, of course, is to 
a prevent the familiar injustice to owners who have their 
y = cars smashed by reckless drivers who cannot pay for the 
fe damage. The Minister of Transport has suggested that 
ral'y & the penalty for driving uninsured should be a fine of 
oe 50, three years’ imprisonment, and not less than a 
sa Scars disqualification. 
nda * “ % * 
Professor Tout 
i. We regret to record the death of Professor T. F. Tout, 
“4 the medieval historian of world-wide fame. His career 
i - Was largely shaped by the development of the Owens 
gis College into the University of Manchester. All that he 
idge did to help to nurture the sapling into the full-grown tree 


ssible 





was done with that enthusiasm which in some of the 


great “ provincial ” cities has a special quality of ardent 
local patriotism. It was a wonder that with all his 
scrupulous care for the routine details of teaching, his 
plotting and planning of the development of University 
education in Manchester, and his unwearying labour for 
the formation of a great library, he could still find time 
for the higher art and science of the historian. Some 
of his friends thought that his genius must be suffocated 
by the routine. But it was not. The existence of his 
admirable volumes on English administration in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is the proof. The 
fifth volume was virtually finished before his death. 


* * * * 


Sir Valentine Chiro! 

The name of Sir Valentine Chirol, who died on Tuesday, 
will be held in lasting honour by journalists. His work 
was a model of industrious research and an honourable 
desire to state the truth without fear or favour. There 
has never been a special correspondent with higher ideals. 
He understood his business as being not to serve some pre- 
conceived policy but to study the facts on the spot and to 
report them as he saw them. He would have had a pro- 
found contempt for any Editor who wished him to send 
* convenient ” messages. It was for him to say what 
he had discovered, and for the Editor to base his opinion 
on the facts as stated. He began his career in the Foreiga 
Office, but after spending only four years there he took 
to roaming about the world as a correspondent first for 
the Standard and afterwards for the Times. In 1892 he 
became the Berlin correspondent of the Times. 


* * * * 


It was at that time that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was 
proposing an Anglo-German alliance and Chirol had 
nothing but friendly feelings for Germany. His stay in 
Germany was a period of bitter disillusionment, com- 
parable with that of his great friend, Sir Cecil Spring Rice. 
He saw a whole nation being docilely bent to the will of 
arrogant politicians who were in love with domination. 
He was reluctant to believe this at first, but when he could 
no longer doubt it he did not hesitate to state his conclu- 
sions uncompromisingly. Life as a consequence became 
very difficult for him in Berlin. In 1899 he became 
Director of the Foreign Department of the Times, and he 
taught all the foreign correspondents of the paper, par- 
ticularly the younger correspondents who became his 
devoted pupils, to value above all things precision and 
fullness of ‘“ documentation.” 


* * * * 


Although he knew all Europe intimately he had a 
particular sentiment for India, and his advice was much 
valued by Lord Morley when he was introducing his 
reforms. The libel suit which was brought against 
Chirol by Mr. Tilak on account of statements in Chirol’s 
well-known book Indian Unvest is well remembered. 
Chirol might have saved himself much trouble by a 
formal withdrawal, but he could not permit himself to 
abandon statements which he felt to be true. He put 
himself to years of trouble and to much expense in 
collecting evidence for his defence. The result of the 
trial was a triumph for him, and the judge congratulated 
him on his very courageous public service. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 6} per cent., changed from 5} per cent., on 
September 26th, 1929. War Loan(5 percent.) wason Wednesday 
102; on Wednesday week 101$; a year ago, 103%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85}; on 
Wednesday week 843; a year ago &3j. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 74}; on Wednesday week 
733; a year ago 77}. : 
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The Coming Session 


HEN the new session of Parliament opens next 

Tuesday the Government will begin to write 
Chapter Two of their administration, and whatever they 
may write upon pages which are still painfully blank, 
Chapter Two is bound to be very different in character 
from Chapter One. Chapter One is a record of successful 
foreign policy. Mr. Baldwin’s Government pointed 
the way so unmistakably in foreign affairs that the 
objectives were not in doubt, but consciousness of dangers 
on the road prevented them from completing the journeys. 
The Labour Government, rightly we think, took the view 
that the dangers of the road would multiply rather than 
diminish if they delayed, and each of the journeys which 
Sir Austen Chamberlain in effect planned has been 
accomplished. When Mr. MacDonald faces domestic 
problems, however, his difficulties will be much greater. 
No one can say whether he will command the general 
approval which has so far followed him at almost every 
step. 

It is opportune now, and not we hope useless, to remind 
the Government that they can, if they will, get through 
a vast amount of work with consent. The simple truth 
is that unless they do something unnecessarily provocative 
which will unite Unionists and Liberals there will be 
no desire to get rid of them. Unionists and Liberals 
who are not mere partisans are much too conscious of 
the need of helping the country back to a state of economic 
safety to want to plunge the country into another General 
Election. Of course, Mr. MacDonald may be pressed 
hard by his left wing, but so far as the signs can be read 
the extremists have very little power at present. He 
will apparently be able to proceed quite carefully and 
reasonably without risking his position. If it comes 
to the point even the extremists will not want to get rid 
of King Log, for they have a holy fear of the alternative 
King. In fine, Mr. MacDonald, though he has no certain 
majority, has an opportunity of the same quality as that 
which Mr. Baldwin had when he was backed for the 
time being by many Liberals. He can put into operation 
something like a national policy. 

Although such a policy would fall far short of the 
wilder expectations at the General Election, it would be 
justified by the incluctable fact that the Labour Govern- 
ment are a minority Government. From any reasonable 
Labour point of view it would be a remarkable achieve- 
ment for the present Government so to concentrate 
industry and aid its reorganization as to make ready 
for the day—if ever it comes, though we do not believe 
it will—when the next logical step in the Socialist pro- 
gramme can be taken. Impartial foreign observers have 
noted that British Socialists are unlike any other Socialists 
in the world. As a party—though this is unfortunately 
not true of individuals—they have a magnanimity 
and tolerance not found elsewhere. They are not icono- 
clasts for the mere sake of destruction; they wish to 
build ; and the quality of their sympathy is symbolized 
by the steadiness with which they have refused to be 
an anti-religious party. Such is the party which has 
now a clean sheet to write upon. It will be possible 
for it to create among doubters a new and better con- 
ception of what Labour policy is, and to show what 
services Labour is capable of rendering, not only to 
Great Britain, but to the whole Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr. Thomas has yet to unfold his schemes for reducing 
unemployment. He has said that the Government will 
be judged by their unemployment policy and they 
certainly will be. Since they came into office unemploy- 





ment has increased, but it would be unfair to condemn 


them for that reason. The increase has apparent} 
been the usual seasonal increase, and no one—ey : 
certain Labour and Liberal speakers in the excitemeny 
of electioneering—pretends that any Government could 
put into operation within a few months special une, 
ployment schemes on a large enough scale to cure the 
present unemployment. Mr. Thomas and the Goyer, 
ment therefore will be judged fairly. Unionists, a¢ 
events, have had too much experience with unemploy. 
ment to argue that hasty decisions were desirable, 

If we may judge from the few speeches he has s0 {gy 
made on the subject, Mr. Thomas inclines more and 
more to the opinion that the only real cure for unep. 
ployment is an expansion of the natural trades of the 
country. We review this week a striking treatise q 
unemployment by Professor Clay. His conclusions ay 
of the very sort that might commend themselves tp 
Mr. Thomas. Professor Clay hopes for nothing except 
from an expansion of the natural trades, and he thinks 
that this can be achieved only by the intervention of th 
Government who might supply the lacking impetus 
towards reorganization. We do not care to express q 
final judgment on this subject, but we recognize that 
there is a great deal to be said for the principle that 
Governments can quickly apply a directing force which 
it would take many years for industries themselves ty 
develop. Take as a general analogy the decision of the 


Government during the War to economize in gas aul 


electricity by introducing Summer Time. 
all the directors of business and industry had agreed 


one hour earlier there would have been no need for the 
Summer Time legislation. 


Of course, if F 
“that between certain dates they would begin their wok F 


As some people would put it, § 


we should have been saved from the humiliation oF 


pretending by means of an Act of Parliament that o 
a certain date the sun suddenly sets an _ hour later, 
Everybody knows, however, that we might have waited 
till the Greek Kalends if we had depended upon private 
action. 


industrial reorganization. 


Professor Clay proposes, the Trade Facilities Act mat 
funds available for reorganization as well as for equipment 


Mr. Thomas has been credited with the idea of sending 
The diff” 
culty is that the Canadian wheat-sellers would want ty” 
They could not be blamed ft 7 
refusing to send large stocks of wheat over here a7 
speculation—for whatever price it would fetch. Th 
difficulty brings us to the problems of storage and pri} 
stabilization. The experience of other countries miglih 


coal to Canada in return for Canadian wheat. 


be paid “on the nail.” 


well make the Government shy of such risks. Ift 
remember rightly, when the Brazilian Governmtt! 
first tried to stabilize the price of coffee, Nature intervelt 
with a “ bumper” year, when it was certainly not di! 
as though to pour ridicule upon the devices of mel 
The Brazilian Government were overwhelmed witi 
stocks of coffee and required many years to work thet 
off at a depreciated value. 
price has many disadvantages as it invites coffee growe 
not only in Brazil but elsewhere, to produce more tha 
is actually needed. 

Among the schemes which Mr. Thomas is said to hat 
in mind, that for draining water-logged farm lat 
deserves a special blessing. The agricultural product 
of this country could be doubled or trebled. 


The thing was admittedly desirable, yet it 
could not be obtained except by a statutory subterfuge © 
So it may be with direction from the Government inf 
It might be enough to puhP 
halting schemes past the dead point, particularly if, af 





Even now the stabiliag 
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impediment is the infertility of nearly two millions of 
acres through want of drainage. Any plans for draining 
would at present be thwarted hy the multiplicity of 
Statutory authorities who would have to be reconciled. 
Lord Bledisloe has said that there are nearly 360 different 
drainage authorities in England and Wales. If these 
were reduced by legislation to a handful the work could 
proceed. : 

The Government intend to amend the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1927. There is no question now of fulfilling 
the pledge to repeal the Act. The Labour campaign 
against the Act fell very flat, and the discussions at the 
last Trades Union Congress showed plainly that the 
Trade Unions will be content if the Government remove 
certain restrictions which Mr. Baldwin’s Government 
placed upon the Unions. Even this may not be done 
during the coming session as the Government will 
undoubtedly be hard pressed for time. 

Nobody knows how the coal dispute may develop, 
but we should not be surprised if directly and indirectly 
it took up a considerable part of the session. The 
owners’ national scheme of marketing seems logically 
to require national representation for the miners, but 
there is not the least sign at present that the owners will 
give way on this point. And it is difficult to see how 
the Government could compel them, partly because 
the Trades Union Congress declared against large industrial 
unions, and partly because miners in the more prosperous 
districts might resist the dead level of a national 
wage. 

Finally, there is slum-clearance. The National Housing 
and Town Planning Council has estimated that 2,000,000 
houses in England are over-crowded. A special corres- 
pondent of the Z'mes recently reported that in Leeds 
alone there are 72,000 houses of the back-to-back type 
which was made illegal twenty years ago. Since the 
War only about 14,000 condemned houses have been 


s 
King 
REAT BRITAIN has no other interest in Afghanistan 
than that it should be a stable independent State 
remaining at peace with its neighbours. As_ these 
conditions are more likely to be secured by the new King 
of Afghanistan, Sirdar Mohammed Nadir Khan, than 
anybody else, Great Britain has every reason to rejoice 
in his succession. 
We know nothing against him except that he took 
part with King Amanullah in 1919 in an unprovoked 
invasion of India. It may be that he was not to blame 
—hecause he could not help himself. He was at the 
time a Minister to his nephew, King Amanullah, and 
—in a charitable view of his conduct—he merely did 
what he was ordered to do. Further, it may be supposed 
that he learned so much from the calamitous failure 
of the invasion that he will never want to repeat it. 
That affair, as we said, is the only thing we know against 
King Nadir; but on the strength of a letter which 
Lord Crewe wrote to the Times we may now fairly 
say that we know certain facts positively in his favour. 
Lord Crewe, who saw a good deal of him in Paris in 1925 
and 1926, says that he was bent on friendly relations 
with India, and was particularly enthusiastic for improved 
railway communications between the two countries. 
Lord Crewe describes him as a man of personal distinction; 
charm and modesty, who is likely to make a loyal ally 
and an excellent neighbour. 
If persistence entitles a man to a throne, King Nadir 
has justly earned his dignity. No sooner had King 





demolished. The fringes, and no more, of this tragic 
problem have been touched. It is safe to say that if 
Mr. Greenwood proves himself in earnest about slum- 
clearance, he will meet with no captious criticism, but 
only unreserved encouragement. One satisfactory thing is 
that he has several times stated his opinion that slum- 
clearance is inseparable not only from town-planning, 
but also from transport schemes. It is not only futile 
but cruel to dislodge slum-dwellers when the result is 
that they must live so far from their work that they 
cannot easily or cheaply reach it. We were disappointed 
when the House of Commons last July threw out the 
joint proposal of Lord Ashfield and the London County 
Council for fresh means of transport in and around 
London, but now it seems that the Government will 
produce new schemes on similar lines. This question 
will require much attention to details, and in our opinion 
time would be spent on it much more profitably than upon 
amendment of the Trade Disputes Act. Mr. Morrison, 
the Minister of Transport, is said to be considering the 
creation of an ad hoc body, not unlike the Port of London 
Authority, to deal with all London traffic. Meanwhile, 
it is said that the London Underground group of Electric 
Railways, in spite of having been snubbed and thwarted 
in the summer, will begin as soon as possible to extend 
the Piccadilly Tube northwards from Finsbury Park. 
Add to this that an extension of the same Tube west- 
wards from Hammersmith is being considered, and 
that all the suburban railways above the ground are 
to be electrified, and it will be seen that the way is clear 
for those collateral improvements which would make 
slum-clearance in London effective. 

Surely the Government will be guilty of felo de se if, 
instead of enlisting wide support for such national 
improvements as these, and acquiring credit in domestic 
as well as in foreign affairs, they sting the Opposition 
into reprisals of which its mind is at present innocent. 


Nadir 


Amanullah been exiled from Afghanistan than Nadir 
took up arms for the dynasty against the usurping 
brigand, Amir Habibullah. He was helped by his two 
brothers, the Sirdar Hashim and the Sirdar Shah Wali, 
and the three had some extraordinary reverses of fortune. 
At first, indeed, their enterprise seemed so hopeless that 
the exiled Amanullah announced his abandonment 
of all hope of winning back the Throne. The brothers, 
however, never lost heart. Hashim was at one time 
driven right out of the country by Habibullah’s supporters, 
but the two others went on and in the end Kabul surrendered 
to them and Habibullah fled from his fortified palace. 

It is the tradition for the Sovereigns of Afghanistan to 
be elected by an Assembly of Notables, but the few 
Notables who were present in Kabul when Nadir arrived 
insisted, together with Nadir’s leading officers, on his 
accepting the Throne immediately. He pleaded ill 
health and suggested that the traditional form of election 
should not be broken. When, however, his army 
threatened to melt away he yielded. Some people are 
sceptical about all this and say that Nadir had a 
very good hope of winning the Crown for himself 
all the time. On the whole it seems to us much more 
probable that he really was driven on to the Throne 
by local public opinion. 

He surveys a scene of chaos. In the eight months 
of civil war most of the machinery of government has 
disappeared ; trade has been strangled ; there has been 
a return to the form of past ages in brigandage and savage 
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destruction ; and nearly all the tribes have got possession 
of arms. It is not known yet whether Habibullah is 
organizing a counter-campaign, nor whether the supporters 
of Amanullah will argue that Nadir himself is a usurper, 
and must be treated as Afghan morality requires. We 
hope that, come what may, the new King will be able 


How to Use 


\V J] HEN the Sunlight League was formed in May, 

1924, it obtained permission to use Kenwood— 
then just saved from the builders, but not open to the 
public—for the purpose of a demonstration of the value 
of English sunlight. We knew about Alpine sunlight, 
and indeed the Marquis of Graham—now the Duke of 
Montrose—our first treasurer, hoped to establish, through 
the League, a sanatorium for English children in Leysin. 
But immeasurably better was the prospect that English 
sunlight would prove good enough for English children ; 
and it did. For three months during that summer we 
sun-bathed some three dozen children up there, well 
out of Londen smoke, which was, of course, not very 
serious at that time of year. A medical committee 
watched and reported on the children and the results 
were admirable. They were discussed, with photographs, 
in the first number of Sunlight, and the hope was that 
this example would be followed on a large scale all 
over the country. 

One or two points may be noted about that demon- 
stration, which I think we may now fairly begin to 
regard as historic. It was very inexpensive. We 
provided bathing slips, some waterproof sheets which 
had been left over from the War, soft white headgear, 
and some hurdles which proved superfluous. The 
children came from schools for the physically defective, 
and from hospitals which had just discharged them. 
Someone advised me to charter several chars-a-banes and 
drive children from Whitechapel to Kenwood as a 
demonstration. That would have been nonsense. We 
took the children from sources as near as possible to _ 
Kenwood. Even so, their tram fares were serious 
enough for our slender resources. 

But, if you had money to burn you should still provide 
your sun-bathing as near as possible to the children’s 
homes. Transport, apart from cost, which is in practice 
important, involves time and fatigue and anxiety and 
risk. Hence, places for sun-bathing should be as 
numerous as possible, and should be chosen for their 
propinquity to the crowded areas which they serve. 
This is exactly the opposite of the principle involved in 
providing radium centres for the treatment of cancer. 
These should be as few as possible, for important reasons 
which may be discussed on another occasion. But 
centres where children and others—but this is most 
important for children—are to get the two or, if possible, 
three kinds of bath—‘‘ Baths of water are good, baths 
of air are better, baths of light are best ’’—should be as 
numerous as possible, if they are to serve best those 
who need them most. 

After Kenwood and its success, the Sunlight League, 
of course, approached the First Commissioner of Works, 
but without avail. Last July, however, we tried again, 
and met, from Mr. George Lansbury, a very different 
kind of reception, as everybody knows. We spoke most 
about Hyde Park and the Serpentine, where water can 
be added to air and light, and where the extra dose of 
ultra-violet light reflected from the water—-as from 
Alpine snow in the winter—is all to the good. 
Sir Richard Paget submitted a scheme for an archi- 


~ ——, 


to stay where he is. Like Amanullah he is a Westernize 
but he is sure to profit by Amanullah’s bitter experiengs, 
In inaugurating Western education, in the adoption of 
Western dress, and in railway policy, his initiative will 
be tempered by his recognition of the wisdom of hastening 
slowly. 


the Parks 


tectural colonnade, and he has since worked upon this 
with Professor Patrick Abercrombie, of the University 
of Liverpool, so that we shall have something definits 
to submit to the experts of the Office of Works, 
Meanwhile, critics who fear that we propose to “ disfiguy 
the Serpentine’ should go for themselves to see how noy 
we disfigure the ornamental lake of the great park of oy 
metropolis—with utterly hideous hoardings, which, 
besides being as ugly as possible, are also as useless, 
for they do not provide one inch of overhead cove 
against the vagaries of our climate. 

But we did not talk only about Hyde Park, an 
everyone knows that Mr. Lansbury has since visited g 
very large number of areas under his control, large and 
small, famous and unknown, .and has considered the 
possibilities of each. The spectacular is right in Hyde 
Park, as an object-lesson and in order to show that the 
prestige of no park is too illustrious to forbid its use in 
nourishing the only real wealth of nations; but the 
principle to apply is the provision for every child’s needs 
as. near as possible to the child’s home. 

During the three months since we went to Mr. Lansbury 
I have been looking at the new places which are springing 
up all over Switzerland. I have not met any fact » Fy 
striking and instructive as that recorded by “J,” in 
the Spectator a few weeks ago—that in Vienna he found 
twenty free open-air bathing places for children in the 
public parks, their cost being defrayed from the profits 
on the places provided for adults. 4 

But, as in Austria and Germany, so in Switzerland, 9 
this open-air movement gathers momentum, and when — 
Mr. Lansbury has done all that the Sunlight League | 
asked him, and more, we shall still only be following | 
after the example of many other nations. On La 
Léman there are four new plages, opened within about 7 
a year, at Ouchy-Lausanne, Vevey and Montreux 4 
the Swiss shore, and at Evian-les-Bains, in French © 
territory. On Lake Maggiore, there is not only the big 
lido at Locarno, with others; a mile or two away, a . 
Ascona and Navegna, but, since I was there last year, 4 y 







new enclosure called Kindererholungsheim : Casa di burs | 


per Bambini. At Lucerne is an enormous new Strandbad, | 
open for the first time this summer, and yet another,f 
only a mile or two away, at Weggis. 

Nearly all these are bathing places, of the familiat |” 


type, for adults and children. But here I wish to point 4 


out that this is not the only way in which to use the 
parks, large or small. 

For instance, on Lac Léman, serving Lausanne, alt 
not only the new plage, and the old one, but also 4 
stretch of beach reserved during every August and 
September for the school children during their holidays, 
and also another enclosure which, on visiting, DoW 
several years ago, I found to be none other than the 
ideal day nursery, for the care of children whose parents 
are compelled to work away from their homes during 
the day. Elsewhere, further along the shore of the 
same lake, are schools in the sun, on the lovely pattem 
of that established by Professor Rollier, as he now % 
at Leysin in 1910. 
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Many years ago, passing Hyde Park Corner with 
that great pioneer, I listened to his comment on the 
use of St. George’s Hospital for treatment, whilst all the 
resources of Hyde Park were wasted; though we all 
know that many cases could be cured there which can 
nowhere be cured behind bricks. The time has come, I sub- 
mit, when ill people, and especially children, should be 
treated—yes, even in Hyde Park—in suitable enclosures 
which can be beautifully screened by the art of the 
gardeners. 

The range is wide: bathing and recreation places, 
with music and dancing, I hope; schools and nursery 
schools; day nurseries; clinics; to which may be 


added more provision for games, such as we hope to see 
soon opposite Knightsbridge Barracks. 

All this we should have. For its value to be realized 
we must clean our skies. Coal smoke spoils and ruins 
everything. We must restore to our cities that natural 
climate which recent records show to be vastly better 
than we used to suppose, and then we must use it to 
the full for our lives. The knife and bottle cult of the 
past is unworthy of our present knowledge, which 
entitles us to essay nothing less than creative hygiene, 
wherein we may become partakers in the divine 
nature. 

CRUSADER. 


Europe Revisited 
VI.—The Hungarian Problem 


[Two years ago the Spectator published a series of articles 
called “ Europe after Twenty Years,’ recording impressions re- 
ceived after a tour through Northern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, the Baltic Republics, Poland and the Danzig 
Corridor. The writer of these articles has just returned from a 
lengthy stay in Central Europe, during which he has had special 
opportunities of meeting many of the political leaders. Under 
the above heading, he is contributing a series of articles dealing 
with Southern Germany, Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, of 
which this is the sixth—Ep. Spectator.] 


EADING about the Hungarian problem in the 
records of the League of Nations at Geneva or 

in the foreign Press is a different matter to discussing 

it with Hungarians in their own country. I talked of it 
from morning till night with everyone I met till my 

_ brain was a jumble of confused impressions, and I went to 
» sleep muttering optants, Transylvania, the ““ Rothermere ” 
frontier, Hlinka (the Slovak leader, and so on). I had 
long talks with leading Hungarians such as Count 
Apponyi, Mr. L. Walko, the Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Josef Veszi, the editor of the “ Pester Lloyd,’ Count 
(saky of the Foreign Office, and many others. All our 
talks were in English, and my informants all spoke with 
amazing facility. Perhaps one of my _pleasantest 

> Memories was a conversation with Count Apponyi, the 
_ grand old man of Hungary, who is eighty-three, but has 
the brain of a man half his age, and whose old-world 


n Lac F courtesy reminded me of the late Cardinal Gibbons of 
about [> Baltimore, a visit to whose study is a cherished memory. 
ux on § Count Apponyi belongs to a bygone world, and holds one 
‘rench enthralled with recollections of Central Europe during 
he big |) the past seventy years. In the days of the Dual Monarchy 
ay, at} he filled responsible posts under the Emperor Franz 
year, a ¥ Joseph. But unlike many old men who have led full 
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lives Count Apponyi has a young mind, and you wish that 
his mature experience might fall on young shoulders. 
The Count gets up early, and asked me to come and see 
him one morning at nine. I arrived punctually and 
~ found him sitting in a straw chair, having already break- 
) fasted, with a pile of papers beside him, under the shadow 
| of an old tree in his garden on the heights of Buda, over- 
looking the Danube and the great city of Pest—most of 
Which he has seen grow up under his eyes. Count 
Apponyi, although he speaks English perfectly, has not 
n in England much, but has had the great privilege, 
Shared with Lord Balfour and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
of having addressed Congress at Washington. Few men 
‘now nineteenth-century European history as he does, 
and his great knowledge must be of much use to him as 
the principal Hungarian delegate at the League. I 
asked him what was the chief thing he noticed about 
ungary to-day, compared with thirty years ago. He 
said: “The change for the better in the outlook of the 
people since the War ; there has been a great coming back 


to the Roman Church here, it was never stronger, and 
there has been an outburst of apostolic zeal on the part 
of the clergy.” 

The point of view of the average well-educated Hun- 
garian is somewhat as follows :—The Treaty of Trianon 
is a “crime against humanity,” and a nation with Hun- 
gary’s cultural past cannot be left in her present dismem- 
bered position, open to attack on allsides, with hundreds of 
thousands of her people under alien rule and prevented 
from keeping in touch with their fellow-countrymen. 
Three hundred years ago Hungary threw off the Turkish 
yoke and freed Europe from the fear of Moslem domina- 
tion. Culturally she is a Western nation, and the local 
Goethe museum—the next best after Frankfurt—and 
the enthusiasm for Shakespeare show that her culture is 
as advanced as any in Europe. Her culture being much 
ahead of her neighbours, especially that of Jugoslavia 
and Rumania, how can Hungary acquiesce in a settle- 
ment which has handed over a large section of its peoples 
to primitive nations who have only recently “ thrown off 
the Turkish yoke,” and who only possess a veneer of 
civilization? There are 3,300,000 expatriated Magyars, 
two millions of whom are on the borders of Hungary, 
and they will have to be rejoined to Hungary if a lasting 
foundation for Eastern European peace is sought. Feeling 
in Hungary is especially exacerbated against Rumania. 
Some Hungarians think that as far as the Transylvanian 
problem is concerned the resuscitation of Kossuth’s idea 
of a confederation of the Eastern part of Central Europe 
—‘ Serbia,” Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria might be 
possible, but the general view is that part of Transylvania 
will have to be returned to Hungary. 

When a readjustment of territory takes place there must 
be a plebiscite under League supervision in the doubtful 
districts—but this resettlement must not be postponed 
indefinitely. Great friendliness is felt towards Great 
Britain, and Lord Rothermere’s advocacy of the Hun- 
garian cause has won him extraordinary popularity—his 
photograph in silver frames is to be seen in the leading 
shops. Great Britain’s foreign policy is watched with 
some suspicion—or it was till recently—and there is a 
general belief that in the last resort we take our marching 
orders from the Quai d’Orsay. I protested that our 
foreign policy now advocated equally cordial relations 
with all European nations, but my hearers were incredulous. 

The suggestion of some kind of Zollverein, or the 
establishment of an economic United States of Europe 
was greeted with little enthusiasm. The general position 


taken was that Hungary could not be expected to throw 
herself into any closer association with her neighbours 
until some of her own burning territorial grievances had 
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been settled. The small size of their countries is a very 
real problem to Austrians and Hungarians, and comes 
home in a special way to the middle-classes, for the 
question, ‘“‘ What shall we do with our boys ” constantly 
confronts them. There are few outlets for educated 
young men now that emigration, owing to the American 
“quota” restrictions, has practically ceased. Surely 
the British Dominions would be well. advised to 
make greater efforts to attract such desirable human 
material ? 

Hungarians tell you that the present position is impes- 
sible, that their country will never settle down, and that 
if Europe is indifferent to their just grievances they will 
merely bide their time as Poland did, and as France did 
in Alsace-Lorraine. They think that Czechoslovakia 
has not lived up to the promises made in the “ Treaty 
of Pittsburgh ” in the matter of giving autonomy to the 
Slovaks, and consequently they are watching with interest 
the struggles of patriotic Slovaks, such as Hlinka and 
Tuka for greater freedom. They think that it is useless 
for foreign politicians to talk of a Danube Confederation 
until their “ urgent political problems have been dealt 
with.” Hungary’s neighbours are said to do all they can 
to isolate the Hungarian minorities within their borders 
from their mother country. Hungarian newspapers, 
wireless, books and even prayer books, I was told, were 
not permitted in the neighbouring States, and especially 
in Rumania. The following story was vouched for in 
two different quarters. The King of , desiring to 
keep in touch with Hungarian affairs, ordered the Pester 
Lloyd (the Budapest daily paper printed in German). A 
fortnight later an equerry wrote to complain that His 
Majesty was not receiving the paper. The manager 
wrote denying that the fault was theirs, and said that 
the paper was being despatched each day regularly to 
the Hungarian frontier, and suggested that enquiries be 
made in the frontier customs of His Majesty’s kingdom. 
A few days later it was found that the missing papers 
were collected there, zealous customs officials having 
stopped them in accordance with the regulations applying 
to all printed matter from Hungary. 





After visiting most of the central European republics 
I was surprised to find that there is a strong Monarchical 
feeling in Hungary, and Hungarians point with pride to 
the fact that their nationalist government under Admiral 
Horthy’s Regency has been in power for nine years. 
You are told that the government is very strong, and that 
there is no conceivable alternative, and that the majority 
of the people are Monarchists—a statement I had no 
means of verifying. Certainly all those talked with were 
Monarchists. Apparently there are two kinds, the 
“ Legitimists’” who want as their ruler Prince Otto, the 
son of the late Emperor Charles and the “ I’ree Electors ” 
who demand freedom to choose whomever they like as 
their king. It seems hardly likely that a serious attempt 
to bring back a Hapsburg will be made, as such an action 
on Hungary’s part would undoubtedly create difficulties 
among her neighbours, but the present Monarchist 
sentiment in Hungary is a curious phenomenon in post- 
War Europe, and has to be reckoned with. 

The hope is frequently expressed that sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better, an Eastern Locarno will be 
held for the pacification of Eastern Europe, under the 
benevolent control of the Western Powers. They base 
their claim for the return of some of their former territory 
on the theory that “a people of a higher cultural state 
shall not be subjected to a people possessing a lower 
culture.” Critics of Hungary frequently state that the 
present Government is not a democratic one, nor is it 
from our point of view. Hungarians reply that 35 per 


se 
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cent. of the voters have the secret ballot, and that by 
degrees the percentage will be increased. I spent much 
time in trying to find out what proportion of their demands 
Hungarians would be satisfied with—not an easy matte 
because many patriots act on the theory that if you go 
on crying long enough and loud enough for the moon you 
may get something. But I gathered that if there was, 
return of territory to Hungary containing about half of 
their 3,300,000 expatriated nationals moderate Magyar 
opinion would be satisfied, provided the minorities lef 
under foreign flags had their rights safeguarded, as ay 
the rights of minorities in Canada and Estonia. I asked 
my Hungarian friends how they thought a treaty revision 
could be brought about, for the rest of Europe would b: 
loth to stir up a hornet’s nest, and acts on the assumption 
that an unjust treaty is better than chaos. The usual 
reply was that Hungary was determined to carry out al] 
her treaty obligations and leave no loophole to he 
enemies to criticize her for bad faith, but Hungarians 
refuse to believe that Europe will indefinitely ignore the 
glaring injustices of the position, and they think that 
sooner or later world-opinion will force a readjustment 
of the Treaty of Trianon. But despite statements such 
as this, and they are general, I think, I sometime 
detected a note of anxiety. What if the present position 
were continued indefinitely and the Hungarian minorities 
across the frontier became reconciled with their lot? 
The enemies of Hungary are undoubtedly playing a 
delaying game, because they know that time is on their 
side. 

The visiting Englishman, who tries to see all sides 
of the problem, and has no preconceived prejudices and 
finds it difficult to make up his mind. Is he to listen to 
those cautious persons who regard the Treaty of Trianon 
as something sacrosanct, and who say that if you once 
start tinkering with it the whole of Eastern Europe would 
tumble about your ears like a house of cards, and that it 
is much better to let sleeping dogs lie, even if some of 
the dogs are growling? Is he to listen to the voice of 
Hungarian friends, who have chapter and verse at their 
finger-tips, to show why much of the peace-making at Paris 


-should be undone, and why most of what was taken from 


them should be restored ? The question is so beset with 
difficulties that it is small wonder if most people prefer 
to leave things as they are. But surely in the interests of 
a lasting peace in South-East Europe it is undesirable 
that a proud nation with a great history should be left 
with a burning sense of grievance. 


When I visited one of the leading lunatic asylums in 
the hills outside Budapest I talked with some of the 
patients, whose minds were deranged. One of them was 


a healthy-looking middle-aged woman, who spoke excel: | 


lent English, Her delusion consisted in imagining that 
she was “ Lord God,”’ and she insisted on showing me 
her sketch-book full of her paintings: ‘‘ Can you see,” 
she said, “ that what is the trouble with most of us is 
that we haven't eternal eyes—what we all need is eternal 
eyes.” As I drove away from the lunatic asylum this 
poor woman’s words kept repeating themselves to me, 
“What we all need is eternal eyes ”—eyes that will be 
blind to the ephemeral and will see through all the tangle 
of prejudice, Chauvinism and _ selfishness into which 
national relationships have been permitted to get. When 
the time comes for Hungary’s case to be heard at the 
tribunal of the West let us hope that the jurors will be 
provided with eternal eyes, so that Hungary will take 
her place among the nations of Europe, who will enthusi- 
astically work for a United States of Europe. ; 
(T'o be continued.) 
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The Reunion of Christendom 


y.-The South Indian Proposals and the 
Church of England 


(ie SRutto‘catholic scholar and divine.—-Ep. Spectator) 
HE keen anxiety of South Indian Communions 
to reunite deserves the sympathy of all Christians. 

That Congregationalists and Methodists and Presby- 
terians should consent that in the Church of the Future 
all ministries shall be by episcopal ordination is one 
of the memorable decisions of our time. Assuming 
a real agreement to exist between the separate Com- 
munions on the foundation of the Faith represented 
in the Nicene Creed, they are prepared to accept the 
historic episcopate, without intending thereby to imply 
or to express a judgment on, or any theory concerning, 
episcopacy. All future ordinations are to be episcopal. 
But, during the interval, estimated at thirty years, all 
ministers of the uniting Churches, whether Presbyterian 
or Congregationalist, are to be acknowledged as ministers 
of the Word and of the Sacraments in the United Church, 
and authorized, as well as the episcopally ordained, to 
celebrate the Holy Communion. It is true that a pledge 
is given that in the United Church no arrangements 
will be made which would offend the conscientious 


' convictions of any persons concerned ; but many of the 


Anglican congregations in India, having been educated 
under strongly Protestant direction, would probably 
be quite willing to admit ministers of the Wesleyan 
or Congregationalist bodies to celebrate Holy Com- 
munion for them, so that this proviso, however reasonable 
it may appear, is completely inadequate. It is one thing 
to make the type of minister a matter of local option ; 
it isa very different thing to say that during the interim 
period no inter-celebration shall occur. 

My purpose is to consider the bearing of this proposal 
on the Church of England. No quality of the English 
Church has been more emphasized of recent years than 
It has shown conspicuous reluctance 

leaves many matters designedly 
undefined. Hence its capacity to retain within its 
precincts men of various schools of thought. But the 
inclusiveness of the Church of England has its limits. 
For this Church insists on retention of the dogmas of 
the ancient Creed. Insists also on retention of the 


; ancient constitution and ministry. In fact, with regard 
_ to the ministry the attitude of the Church of England 


is exclusive. That has been the constant complaint 


ie a of the non-episcopal Communities. And that criticism 
1, | is perfectly just. 


» true that this comprehensive Church is in some respects 


It may sound a paradox, but it is 


peculiarly exclusive. 
The preface to the English Ordinal declares first that 


| the Episcopal order of ministry has existed continuously 
» from the Apostolic age ; secondly, that it was evermore 


held in such revered estimation that no one was allowed 
to discharge ministerial functions without it; thirdly, 
that it is the intention of the Church of England that 
this ministry should be continued, and that no man 
Shall be allowed to exercise any of the ministerial functions 
unless he has received episcopal ordination. That is 
undeniably exclusive. 

And there is no question that this is the impression 


| which the Church of England has made on its observers. 


Did space allow, this would be quite easy to prove. 

But at the same time, while the Church of England 
has very positively pronounced its deliberate deter- 
mination to maintain a ministry which is exclusively 


episcopal, it has quite characteristically refrained from 
pronouncing any opinion whatever on the authority 
of non-episcopal ministers to consecrate the Eucharist. 

The English Church has included among its adherents 
persons who held different interpretations with regard 
to the essentials required to authorize a man to celebrate 
the Blessed Sacrament. One section has held that an 
episcopally ordained minister—in other words, a priest— 
is indispensable for ihe due ministration of Christ’s 
Ordinance. Another section has held that episcopal 
ordination is the local English rule, but not the only 
way in which the Sacrament can be rightfully celebrated. 
Both these schools of thought have believed their theories 
justified by the Anglican formularies. The Evangelical 
could say that the English Church has never denied the 
right of ministers who are not priests to celebrate the 
Sacrament in non-episcopal communities. Which is 
true. The Anglo-Catholic could say that the English 
Church in its Authorized Regulations has pronounced 
exclusively for the Catholic tradition: which is also 
true. 

This exclusive insistence on episcopal ordination 
combined with refusal to pronounce any opinion on non- 
episcopal ministries has been, and is, a marked charac- 
teristic of the English Church. But now consider the 
bearing of the South Indian proposals on this attitude 
of the Church of England. 

It is proposed that the Indian Church of the future 
shall accept the Episcopate without expressing or 
implying any theory concerning episcopacy. Taken by 
itself that proposal is perfectly clear. But then it is 
also proposed that ministers of the uniting Churches, 
whether priests or not, shall be acknowledged as ministers 
of the Word and the Sacraments, and shall be authorized 
to celebrate the Holy Communion in the united Church. 
That also taken by itself is perfectly clear. But how 
these two propositions can be reconciled is not clear: 
for plainly if ministers not episcopally ordained are 
authorized to celebrate the Eucharist within the same 
Church as the episcopally ordained, it is not true to 
say that no theory concerning episcopacy is expressed 
or implied. To allow men who are not priests to conse- 
crate the Sacrament in the same Church with those 
who are is to imply a very definite theory concerning 
the values of both. It deliberately makes the minister 
equivalent to the priest. If the Church of England 
consented to this combination, it would thereby have 
committed itself officially and dogmatically to the 
Protestant conception as against the Catholic. And, 
therefore, an official pronouncement of this kind would 
reverse the attitude to which the Church of England has 
adhered for centuries. 

The gravity of such a reversal of conceptions, were it 
enacted, is unmistakable. One reason why the Church 
of England has been able to retain Catholics within its 
fold is precisely because it has nowhere committed itself 
to the theory that any other ordination is equivalent to 
that conferred by the Episcopate. If the Church of 
England were to insist on committing itself to the Pro- 
testant conception it would render dangerously insecure 
the loyalty of a very large section of its own members. 
It would incur the risk of a very serious secession. The 
fact is that it is deeply ingrained in the convictions of a 
considerable section of English Church people, who are 
by no means extreme, that a priest is required to conse- 
crate the Eucharist. And they could not be induced to 
participate in a Eucharist unless so consecrated. This 
is a long-standing tradition which they would not sur- 
render, This view is shared by a number of the Bishops. 
It is held by a very large number of the inferior clergy. 
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They sought and accepted ordination from the Episcopate 
of the English Church because they were convinced that 
they-simply dared not celebrate the Sacrament without 
that commission and that authority. I have been myself 
for forty years a priest, and I believe I say what thousands 
of other clergy of the English Church would endorse, 
in saying that we knelt to receive that awfully solemn 
commission because we believed that it was the Church’s 
intention to confer the ancient ministry in the ancient 
meaning. We believed, as our Archbishops told Pope 
Leo XIII., that our Fathers retained the ancient ministry 
in the sense in which it had been up to the time of the 
Reformation in use. What I submit is simply that 
these are facts. They are facts which to another school 
are most regrettable. None the less they are facts. 
There are numbers of priests who have given their best 
years to the service of the English Church on that under- 
standing. Were it otherwise they would not be here. 
And there is an unhappy misgiving haunting some of 
them, whether they will be allowed to end their days 
within the English Church. The incredible advice which 
some of them have received to join the Church of Rome 
is one which no qualified theologian could ever have 
given. The inconsistencies of the English Church do not 
demonstrate the rightfulness of the papal claims. What 
they complain of is that hitherto the ministerial prin- 
ciples of the Church of England are essentially Catholic, 
but if this Indian proposal were accepted its ministerial 
principles would become essentially Protestant. Thus 
the historic character of the English Church would be 
fundamentally changed, by the introduction of a theory 
about the ministry to which that Church has never yet 
been officially committed. 

The formidable difficulty which the Anglo-Catholic 
experiences in this mingling of ministries is one which 
will be felt in every episcopal Communion which takes 
its own traditional adherence to priesthood seriously. 
The utterances of Eastern theologians at Lausanne are 
only an illustration of the fact that the ancient Churches 
will not allow the authority of any man to consecrate 
the Eucharist if he is not a priest. 

When advocates of the South India scheme defend 
it on the ground that ‘the irregularity of contrasted 
ministries would only exist for thirty years, and would 
afterwards be cancelled by the unity which is to be 
ultimately attained, they fail to realize the gravity of 
the proposal. It is not a question of duration, but of 
intrinsic rightness. The difficulty is .not whether it 
should happen often, but whether it should happen at all. 

In the Church Congress Bishop Gore said* :— 


“ ... the Anglican Communion would certainly be rent in 
twain on the day on which any non-episcopally ordained minister 
was formally allowed within our Communion to celebrate the 
Eucharist : and any Colonial Church of our Communion which 
recognized in this way the validity of non-episcopal orders, would 
either be disowned by other parts of the Anglican Communion, or, 
if that were not the case, would cause what I have just described 
as the division within our Communion at home.” 


On this pronouncement by Bishop Gore, Professor 
Sanday made the following reflections} :— . 


“T cannot pretend to minimize the shock with which this pro- 
nouncement, when I saw it in print, came to me as it must have 
done to many others, and still more to those who heard it... . 
But at the same time I should wish to recognize heartily the 
courage and resolute facing of facts which prompted the utterance, 
anti to endorse the Bishop’s belief that as a statement of fact what 
he said is strictly and literally true.” 


[We have already published in this series an introductory article by 
the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, “The Anglican. Position” by the 
Bishop of Middleton, ‘*‘ The Orthodox Point of View” by Archbishop 
Germanos of Thyateira, ‘‘ Reunion and the South Indian Scheme” by 
the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett and “‘ The Roman Catholic Point of View” 
by Rev. Leslie J. Walker. Next week we shail publish an article on 
“ The Reunion of the Scottish Churches,” by the Rt. Hon. Lord Sands. 
— Ep. Spectator.] 





* Report, p. 115. ’ 
* ¢ Sanday: Lhe Priamstive Church and Re-union, 1913, p. 30. 
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Housing Societies 
VER 250 Voluntary Housing Societies are now 0 

ating in this country. They provide a valiog 
means of helping on the work of reconditioning = 
property, and also of providing new accommodation at 
low rents. As it is proposed this winter to extend stil 
further these societies, it may be useful to BiVe. sone 
examples of work already done, and to suggest certain 
Iessons that can be learned from mistakes made Which 
may serve as a guide for the future. 

Most of the societies have had considerable difficulty 
in obtaining capital, and therefore have had to work on, 
small scale. It is all the more creditable that they have 
done so much in spite of so many difficulties. The Nestor 
and Park Gate Housing Society, for example, ney 
Liverpool, has erected forty cottages, each containing 4 
living-room, kitchen, three bedrooms and a bathrooy, 
They are let at 8s. 6d. per week. The total cost, inclusiy, 
of land and road making, was about £14,200. Of this 
£10,800 has been obtained on mortgage, and shares . 
being issued for the remainder. _ In the new cottages ay 
housed two hundred and forty-three people, all transferrej 
from unsatisfactory accommodation. 

The Leamington Slum Clearance Society, with a capital 
of £8,350, has built eighteen new houses, rented at 10s, 4 
week. In this case, as in many others, the society has 
worked closely with the Corporation and has obtained, 
loan of £3,850 from public funds. 

Experience is showing that it is not always wise to 
move a family direct from property that has been dirty 
and insanitary into a new house. An intermediate stage 


- during which the tenants can learn, probably under the 


persuasive influence of a tactful woman manager, howto 
keep their rooms clean and in order, is sometimes desirabk, 
At Leamington, for example, suitable families have ben 
found to occupy the new houses, and the persons removed 


from condemned property have been transferred into the § 


rooms thus vacated. In converted property at Batl, 
some of the new tenants had never had the use of a sik, 
and at first the plumber’s bill, paid by the society, wa 


absurdly high. Now the same tenants have learned the . 
proper use of a sink, and keep their flats in such goo 


order that the rents are being reduced. 
The above examples are taken from societies whic 


have accomplished very valuable work, mainly followin) 
the advice given by the Garden Cities and Town Plannin 


Association. Unfortunately, all have not been 9 


successful, and, indeed, about a score have now beal” 
wound up. After examining the records of a number d)” 
societies, I venture to suggest that, as a fundamentd # 
rule, a society should from the outset try and not quar) 


with the Housing Committee set up by law by the loc 
authority for the district. The Ministry of Health hasto 
work through the local authority, and if by misfortum 


housing reformers belonging to a voluntary society becom)” 
hostile critics of local councils, who may be faced will] 


difficulties not realized by the outside public, time atl! 
energy are expended on fruitless quarrels. 

There are cases where local authorities may appear 
be unduly lethargic, or are unnecessarily sensitive 1 


Pe ade 


Rene 





criticism, or there may even be suspicions that vestel 


interests are preventing the clearing of slums. In pitt] 


of all, voluntary societies should make a special effort 


remain on friendly terms with the housing authorities 


their district. This cordial co-operation is one secret ¢ 


the notable success of the Cambridge Housing Societsiy 


where at the start there was a great deal of apathy. Bit 


the Mayor, his council. and officials, recognized that 9 


voluntary movement would be of great value in dealing 
with their local housing problem, and now, after Faisift 
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some £6,000 and with the help of a loan from the 
Corporation, forty-five houses have been built, and are 
let at rents varying from 5s. to 7s. a week. ‘ 

One final word of caution on the finance of housing 
societies may be permitted. There are many risks 
attached to bricks and mortar. Nobody should be 

ressed to take up shares unless in a position not to 
-guffer too acutely if the dividend is passed. There have 
-peen cases of ladies with small incomes selling out family 

securities in order to help a housing society by investing 
in three per cent. loan stock. All went well for the first 
two or three years, and then some other unforeseen act of 
providence so damaged the houses that heavy repairs 
were necessary, and the dividends had to be passed. 

There have also been difficulties when one man has 
jnvested the greater part of his capital in some housing 

society. On his death, the widow may find herself in 
the embarrassing position of having to pay out cash to 
his heirs, and meet at the same time heavy death duties. 
She may then have to decide whether she will be content 
with a comparatively small income for the rest of her 
life, giving up some of her former comforts, or whether 
-she shall sell out her interest in the weekly rented property 
to private owners, who may exploit it to the uttermost 
and reduce it again to slum conditions. 

Those societies are fortunate which raise so much 
money in donations or in stock on which no interest 
has to be paid, that they have a reserve in hand. In 
that case the dividends on the remainder of the capital 
are more certain to be met. 

These warnings may not be popular, but, after 
‘discussing the matter with members of committees of 
various societies, I am sure that it is advisable that those 
establishing: new organizations should bear them in mind. 
We are probably only at the beginning of the re-housing 
‘that can be carried out by voluntary means, and as the 
thousands of cottages erected during the industrial 
revolution continue to wear out, opportunities of service 
will be greatly extended. 

Fortunately these societies, which are doing such an 
invaluable work in their own districts, have now organized 
themselves on a national basis, and at a Conference held 
at the Mansion House early this autumn it was decided 
to send a Memorandum to the Minister of Health sug- 
gesting certain alterations in the present law. 

The chief recommendations are that the Government 
in their forthcoming legislation should insert provisions 
whereby loans at a low rate of interest, as in Holland, 
France, and Belgium, spread over forty years for repay- 
ment, should be advanced to societies for approved 
schemes. Furthermore, in order that societies which are 
already engaged on the reconditioning of poor property 
may extend their operations, Mr. Greenwood is asked to 
consider that sanctioned schemes carried out under the 
auspices of a registered society should be eligible for 
similar financial assistance as that which may be given 
to local authorities. 

Voluntary societies have, according to careful estimates, 
already in the last ten years provided new homes for over 
100,000 persons and reconditioned the homes now occupied 
by over 200,000 persons. The improved housing of over 
a quarter of a million of our fellow-countrymen by volun- 
tary effort is surely an achievement the continuance of 
which deserves to be encouraged. 

B. S. Townroe. 
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Beneath the Rowan 


ROM the windows of this grey stone cottage that 
was built fifty years ago by a young fisherman, 

the mountains of Skye are seen on clear days very blue 
and magical in their cloud-like shapes, ten miles over 
the water. They seem to be beckoning, not quite assuring 
the existence of a still more bright and unfamiliar world 
beyond their fantastic peaks, making half-promises to 


.those who will sail out from this sheltered bay towards 


them, and adventure over them. They seem to be 
sentinels, guarding what unguessed loveliness ?—but in 
another light they are quite different, without allure. 
If you look at them in another light, or perhaps it would 
be truer to say in another frame of. mind, then they 
have become the very symbols of content: utterly 
calm, utterly secure and securing, indeed a_ barrier 
against the watcher’s desire ever to move away from 
here. .They are then seen as walls, blue-grey walls 
built out into the sea to keep back the storm and make 
a lasting harbour for dwellers on this loch-side; and 
It is in that light now that the old fisherman who built 
this cottage sees them, although, as he has told me, 
there was a time when they would give him no rest, when 
they would challenge and reproach him continually : 
so that he made up his mind to leave his father’s cottage, 
which is now nothing but a ruin further up the hillsid-, 
and at last shipped away to China and America to see 
whether there would be any better places than this. 
in which to live. That is the thought he expressed, 
and that is almost exactly how he expressed it: in a 
quietly astonishing simple way that must have put many 
more articulate poets to shame, for their tortured utter- 
ances that only meant the same thing after all, had they 
overheard it. He did not find any better place, so 
he came back when he was still young, married, and 
settled here beneath the rowan, not to go away even 
as far as Skye itself again. 

There, it seems, is a compressed biography that might 
be written about many a Highland crofter or fisherman 
of these western lochs and mountains: one -that has 
been repeated generation by generation, and perhaps 
has still to be repeated in this family: perhaps one of 
the sons of this house will give up what he is doing now 
and return to carry on the ancient way of living, by 
fishing, growing a little corn and a few vegetables, keeping 
a few chickens that scratch out their own existence in 
the peaty soil by the shore. It may be that this cottage 
will not have to be sold to strangers—strangers like 
the two English women who have taken the next cottage 
up the loch, “decent kind leddies whatever ”—but 
strangers: that the son who is a minister will give up 
his preaching one day and return—but what if he will 
not ? What if neither he nor the other son, who is a 
professor of English at a Scottish university, will ever 
return here? That seems to be what is worrying the 
old man now. He is proud of his sons, and it looks 
as though he has good reason to be proud of them: 
but what if the rowan should have lost its old authority 
at last ? 

It is as though the rowanberry were a symbol in the 
old man’s eyes. Now, in the beginning of autumn, 
he cannot keep from looking at the rowan trees. When 
he goes out to his boat on the shore he looks up at them 
and seems to nod, and it might well be imagined that 
the rowanberries, in their brilliant bunches of scarlet 
and orange, nodded back at him. They do nod and 
toss in the wind: they glisten and are cheerful, and they 
bring song-thrushes and missel-thrushes to make autumn 
merry beside the house. Nothing, indeed, could displace 
the rowanberries: they do stand for the peculiar com- 
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fortable remoteness, the isolated beauty, of such Highland 
homes as this one; and they should be reassuring, 
as the mountains are in another way. But the old 
man is not sure now whether the rowans are still to 
hold their quiet dominion as they have held it for so long. 
He is only certain that this. life beneath their light 
shade is the best. 

“« Aye, it’s the best,” he says: “it’s myself has tried both 
ways whatever, and wouldn’t I know?” Certainly 
he is proud of his sons, the minister, the professor— 
like another ancient who, when someone asked him what 
children he had, answered, ‘‘ Twa cobblers and a black- 
smith, an’ guid yins too.” But what is the use of a 
minister or a professor in the family if the heritage of 
the rowanberries is to be given up—this life that was 
proved the better to one who had answered both the 
challenges of those mountains ten miles over the sea? 

H. M. 


Yvette Guilbert 
7 VETTE GUILBERT has been singing again at 
the Arts Theatre Club all this week. A piece 
of literary history emerges for reconsideration. 

I take down one of the well-used volumes of the 
Goncourt Journal, and there, under date 1893, is an 
account of Edmond de Goncourt’s first meeting with 
Yvette, who was “ served as a curiosity,” one evening, 
at Jean Lorrain’s. Later, she sang for the author of 
La Faustin at a féte given in his honour by his publisher, 
Charpentier. And he notes :— 

‘* The evening ended with La Soularde by Yvette Guilbert ; La 
Soularde, in which the diseuse de chansonnettes revealed herself as 
a great, a very great, tragic actress.” 

A great tragic actress: or (to adapt Goncourt’s idiom 
so as to dodge the charge of over-statement), the incom- 
parable exponent of a certain aspect of nineteenth- 
century realism—so the “ eighteen-nineties ” saw Yvette, 
in her first phase. 

Goncourt gives an “impression” of her physical 
appearance. There is another by Mr. Arthur Symons, 
our best, perhaps our only good, critic of acting. 
is tall, thin, angular, most winningly and _ girlishly 
awkward. ...” So she appeared as I first saw her, 


long ago, with her pale face, bright hair, virginal dress,’ 


and famous long black gloves, under the flickering lights 
of the Café des Ambassadeurs in Paris. 

Imagine it, if you will: realism, and the sym- 
bolist movement; Aristide Bruant, Jules Laforgue, 
and Rollinat; even Baudelaire, adored by the “ de- 
cadents ” of the period—Yvette selected from them all, 
completely in consonance with the poetic moods of the 
moment : achieving, in her art, a miraculous reconciliation 
between the highbrows and the crowd. Let us pay the 
highbrows the compliment of supposing that they 
recognized her profound originality. Doubtless the crowd 
went to hear her because she was able to make seemingly 
innocuous words go further than they ought. Those 
who remember her singing of “‘ Linger Longer Lucy ” 
and “ A Little Country Maiden,” in an English exquisitely 
broken, will understand. 

The slim creature, ‘* with her air of delusive innocence,” 
her “long thin body that seemed to be embodied 
gesture,” has undeniably—expanded! Therefore if you 
see her, as you must, before her departure’ next week, 
you have to imagine, also, a certain acrid melancholy, 
an anaemic malice, that has gone out of her singing. 
But I do not feel that her art has grown less, as her 
frame has grown ample. She has never rested in 
exploration. She has ransacked the whole available 
field of French song, from the Middle Ages, by way of 


** She. 


——— 
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the eighteenth century, to the present day. It is unfair 
to give her the mark of a period. And, after all, Frangois 
Villon is a companion of those other “ vagabonds,” 
Rimbaud and Verlaine. So, with Yvette, the most 
learned of lighter historians, one deliciously review, 
French manners and characteristics over the centuries, 
They say that the cold Parnassian poet, Leconte 
Lisle, detested the music of the strict musicians, 
Listening, however, one day, to Rollinat’s Settings fo 
his own songs, Leconte exclaimed, in rapture, “ Tha, 
not music, it’s an expansion of literature—v’es |, 
prolongement de la littérature!” It is, as I suggested, 
for its literary flavour that the unmusical may delight 
in the singing or “ saying ” of Yvette. For its pictorig] 
qualities also. One sees the shrill-voiced children whom 
she parades under the shadow of some great church, 
as they pipe to the merry month of May, headed by q : 
pompous priest; or those other terrified infants who A 
were rescued and revived in the butcher’s shop by I 
St. Nicholas in person. Then, passing to the eighteenth 
century, how visible, in her powdered hair, is the great N 
lady who instructs the young Javotte in the art of 
honouring her family by a display of pretty manners, 
or the more robust soubrette who confides to her friend 
that the regimental trumpeter was her lover! One live 
next, under the duller reign of Louis Philippe, in songs by 
the absurd Paul de Kock—Je m/’embrouille being 
obviously his masterpiece, as Yvette renders it. , 
Yet old admiration and habit have confirmed many al 
of us in preference for her ‘‘ modern style.” And the b 
pity is that she now so seldom sings them. Her pn. 4 
gramme this week has been very badly chosen—consisting g 
¢ 
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mainly of mediaeval songs of a military flavour. Nothing 
on the stage, one defiantly asserts, has ever surpassed, 
in their kind, her pictures of the Parisian voyou, in such 
songs as La Soularde, A La Villette, Ma Téte, or La Glu; 
or of the grim, the macabre, the more refined existences, 


drooping, in affected languor, with L’Eros vanné, af NX 
Donnay’s “ jeune homme triste.” A greater serenity, a : 
broader smile, may have diminished the poignancy of F 


these inventions. But something has been added in Fis 
compensation—principally, a more elaborate dramatic a 
action, which never disturbs the incomparable clearnes a fi 
of a diction that gives every syllable its appropriate | s 
colour and value. Yes, one’s admiration is still complete, e i 
Yvette Guilbert is by far the greatest artist ever formed E 
by the music-halls, - 

RicuarD JENNINGS, 


The Theatre 


Tue THEATRE PIGALLE. 

Baron Henri DE Rornuscuip’s much-talked-of theatre 7 
has at last opened its doors to the public. This theatre) 
which has been under construction since 1925, is decorated 
in the most modern style and has at its disposal every)” 
possible mechanical stage device. There are two stages) 
which are so arranged that, by means of hydraulic lift, 
two large and four small sets can be presented in succession 
without moving the scenery, and the lighting includes a 
apparatus for the reproduction of clouds and atmospheric 
effects which is quite startlingly realistic. Immense pails Sr 
have been lavished on the decoration of the foyer and galleris jn 
as well as on that of the theatre itself. No single picture un 
or decorative motif appears in either, for the designers ary Ay 
of the opinion that everything in a theatre should lead WR ft 
to and culminate on the stage itself, and they claim that so 
a scheme of decoration of plain surfaces, whether of wood} be 
metal, stone, or upholstery, is necessary in order not OH fio 
distract the mind of the spectator from the spectacle ht) G; 
has come to see. The theory is interesting, and certainly) mM; 
in the case of the Theatre Pigalle the scheme of decoratiol,— Fy 
or rather non-decoration, is markedly successful. B exi 

M. Sacha Guitry’s piece (for it is not a play) which hss 1 
been chosen for the opening is called Histoires de Fran .), 
It is a pageant in fourteen scenes, The episodes have be@ 4, 
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Unfair chosen without any very obvious relation to each other, Eric KENNINGTON AND JOHN ARMSTRONG. THE LEICESTER 
'aNCois and each stands or falls on its own merits, which undoubtedly GALLERIES. 
onds,” imposes a certain strain on the spectator. We are taken The Leicester Galleries have opened their autumn season 
from pre-Roman Gaul, by way of Joan of Arc, with a glimpse with an exhibition of both painting and sculpture. One 
Most of the dying Louis ar watch Francois Premier and his room is devoted to twelve pieces of sculpture by Mr. Eric 
eviews court in bar auphey ba psig eesangsns = 7 A -_ —" Kennington, while forty paintings and drawings by Mr. John 
ries, But although by th cate i ve arrived a € garden OL Armstrong occupy the other. As both artists are strongly 
nte de the painter Monet in gtonteng Guitry manages the journey jndividualistic, the exhibition is more than interesting. Mr. 
fr so well that we never become tired of it. Kennington’s twelve pieces boil down, in reality, to ten, as 
Clans, M. Busser’s orchestra plays either his own charming music three are of the same subject—a small boy astride a toy 
gS for or the airs of oe se wt  amcaingig See a 7 engine. After seeing the large piece in stone, the two smaller, 
Thai sings; an Tenry 9) avarre, Richelicu, uis » in brass and bronze, seem to lose effect. His baby, Boy, 
be Napoleon I, Napoleon III, Monsieur Thiers, and finally and Prayer, a pair of delightfully modelled hands pressed 
ee ee ea i ee Pe tae ae aera 
to see ._ Th : t 3 a mother holding her e aloft, the small amount of dis- 
leigh that of Versailles in the time of Louis XIV, and the costumes _ tortion, the exaggerated length of the arms, and the diminished 


P haps the most striking thing of the whole entertainment. 
ctorial Ris one which is admirably adapted to show off the scenic 


whom resources of the new theatre, but which, by its very lack of 
hureh, a central theme, demands a very light touch and the utmost 
ib support from every incidental accessory such as music, 
ya Jighting, and mise en scéne. All these are of the very best, 
S who and M. Sacha Guitry does not disappoint his many admirers. 
op by It is all a little inconsecutive, and one is sometimes tempted 
teenth to wonder why it was ever done except to make a charming 
a spectacle ; but within the limits of such an entertainment 
; great M. Guitry has succeeded admirably. J. S. 
art of 
nners ; 
friend A 
€ lives ft 
_ Tat LonpoN Group. THE New BuRLINGTON GALLERIES. 
mB In their twenty-seventh exhibition at the New Burlington 
Galleries, the London Group have been generous, two hundred 
many and fifty-five works, the majority of which are oil paintings, 
rd the being shown. It is more an exhibition for artists in which 
various styles and methods can be studied than a popular 
7» one. One wall in the long gallery, for instance, is entirely 
sisting given up to cubist and other experiments. Four busts by 
othing Epstein are certain to get attention ; they are full of robust 
characterization. Mr. Sickert’s Entente Anglo-Russe shows 
dassed, a formal arrangement of ballerinas, wheat sheaves and sickles, 
n such painted with apparent abandon, and curiously coloured. 
a Glu: Mr. Duncan Grant’s Doorway, noticeable for complete absence 
seal of dark tones, is alive with colour, the bit of red drapery 
’ inside the door being well contrasted with the flowers outside. 
né, or Mrs. Bell has produced in Siesta a work which is satisfying 
nity, a both from a decorative and atmospheric point of view, though 
aii of the well, round which the group are resting, seems a bit 
y : clumsy. Mr. Mark Gertler’s Still Life of cabbage and rhubarb 
Jed in © is aggressive, the colouring of the frame is the same as in 
amatic | -—sthe picture. Both Mr. Roger Fry’s Brantéme and Salle des 


Caryatides, Louvre, should be noticed, the latter particularly 





“ames for the way in which he has balanced a full and complicated 
opriate | subject. The glow of evening light on snow is finely depicted 
nplete, | in Mr. Porter’s Gardens in Snow, and the whole is fine, forcible 
fotiaal pe From among so many works mention can only 
e made of Mr. Adrian Allinson’s Spring in Sidi Bou Said, 
Mr. John Wood’s The Old Mill, Mr. Drummond’s The Stag 

NGS, Tavern, and Mr. R. O. Dunlop’s Still Life. 

Encusn Artists. Tur Pau. GuittAuME GALLERY. 
The Paul Guillaume Gallery, which has given us such 
excellent exhibitions of French art, has now got together a 
collection of works by English artists which should be seen 
theatre 7 by everyone. This selection ranges from four Richard 
shest | Wilsons, the only “ old masters” in the exhibition, to Mr. 
neal - = Paul Nash’s Pool, which was painted, I believe, this year. 
= a There are two pictures by Mr. Augustus John, Carlotta, a 
ba 3 portrait of his first wife, painted in 1904, and a smaller portrait 
bes iift of Romilly John. The larger portrait is truly a marvellous 
pathos picture. Nocies Ambrosianae, a rather dark glimpse of the 
a gods in a greenish music-hall gallery, and Karly Morning, 
' bh al =a bedroom scene with light simply spilling into it, are two 
sphert well-chosen examples of Mr. Sickert’s work. Mr. Stanley 
Bw Spencer has welded the crowd in his Cookham, War Memorial, 
pares into an harmonious decoration. It is strongly individualistic, 
p pe unlike anything else, and rather emotionally disturbing. 
cod * Aasther beautiful picture is Landscape, by Charles Conder. 
= t is like a green and blue jewel, its mountains and lake are 
weal he Vivid. Mr. Paul Nash’s “ architectural,” The Pool, can 
ae = compared with his The Orchard, an earlier work. Two 
fern — subjects and The Room with a View are by Mr. Duncan 
rtainly Peg The recession in the last named is skilfully managed. 
ae > t. Mark Gertler, Mr. Edward Wolfe, Mr. Matthew Smith and 
G ’ Ted Mayor are the other artists, whose work is being 
* a exhibited, 


nth When the work of the present age is summed up and 

Fra classifi 1 : ~ ° 5 oL eee ° 

ve bea ssited some of the pictures in this exhibition will most 
‘tainly occupy a classical niche. 






Vitas 


size of the waist, seem only to make the whole more satis- 
factory. The two figures in Unity are modelled so as to 
form a solid mass, attention being rivetted on the abstract 
idea. Every piece compels eareful attention. 

Mr. John. Armstrong’s work at first sight reminds one of 
Chirico, and in many ways these two artists seem to follow 
the same lines, especially in the way their compositions are 
built up. In all his work Mr. Armstrong lays such stress 
on the third dimension that it would be interesting to see 
him turn his hand to sculpture. This exhibition includes 
some effective line drawings of nudes, and some decidedly 
abstract compositions, like his Musical Machine. In his 
middle register come his Rape of Helen and The Amazons, 
both of which are highly decorative. The Archangle is mathe- 
matically composed of geometrical components. Though one 
may not agree with his representations of such subjects as 
Cleopatra or The Station Master’s Wife one cannot help 
being interested in them. G.G 


Correspondence 


[We have just received this article from Mr. Ivy Lee, our New 
York correspondent, who is visiting Moscow for the third time 
since 1927. Mr. Lee is on his way to Japan wid Siberia to attend 
the meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations as one of the 
American delegates. The regular letter from our Moscow corre- 
spondent is held over till next week.—Eb. Spectator.] 


Moscow Arrer TWELVE MONTHS. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 


S1r,—There are but three primary topics of discussion in Moscow 
to-day : (1) The Five Year Plan of Industrialization ; (2) The 
effort to socialize farming in the villages; and (3) The new 
five-day week. Relations with England, relations with the 
United States, the possibility of war with China or anybody 
else, the controversies within the Communist Party—all 
such topics are but secondary and academic. The others are 
real and vital and being followed with almost religious fervour. 

This is in great contrast to the situation when the writer 
visited Russia a little more than two years ago, and again 
last year. In May, 1927, the struggle within the Party was 
the chief subject of discussion. The break with England 
was considered inevitable. There was great eagerness to 
develop normal relations with the United States. Private 
traders had considerable freedom. The peasants were 
exerting great pressure upon the Government for greater 
opportunity for individualistic development. It looked to 
many as if the swing to “the right’ might be pronounced 
and early. 

One year later the atmosphere was surcharged with a fear- 
of-war obsession. Many of the most responsible men in 
the Government undoubtedly believed that Poland was 
planning a war against Russia, Poland to have the backing 
of Great Britain and France. It seemed absurd to one 
coming from the outside world, but it was real in Moscow, 
at least—and what Moscow thinks, the Soviet Union thinks, 
The Opposition within the Party had not been placated, and 
the minds of the ruling elements were much perturbed over 
that. 

Now all is changed. One no longer hears the Foreign Office 
complain of a conspiracy among the Western nations to make 
war on Russia. The situation in Manchuria is not regarded 
too seriously. Russia knows China cannot fight, and that 
what is going on is but a series of gestures. It is not con- 
sidered here that the Nanking Government is to be the last 
Government in China. But Russia will not negotiate with 
the Nanking Government over the Chinese Eastern Railway 
until the status quo ante has been restored. The Soviet 
Government maintains that the Russian manager of the 
railway must be reinstated before the general subject can 
be discussed on its merits. It would appear that Russia 
recognizes that ultimately the Chinese Eastern Railway will 
probably go back to Chinese hands, but not until full 
indemnity has been paid for Russia’s claims on account 
of her investment in that property. 
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Relations with England are regarded as of interest rather 
than great importance—the Soviets feel that their diplomacy 
has won the first innings in the insistence that ambassadors 
shall be exchanged before the substance of the disputes 


between the two countries are considered. The nego- 


tiations that will follow will undoubtedly be prolonged, and 
it would appear to be the determination of the Russian 
Government that there shall be no agreement to pay Tsarist 
debts or make reparation for private property seized, unless 
there is simultaneously an agreement to provide a substantial 
credit to the Soviet Gevernment. Meanwhile the most 
popular Ballet at the Grand Opera House in Moscow is 
The Red Poppy, a mild satire on the English in China. 

Relations with the United States are hardly discussed 
except in a business sense. But there is a large group of 
American engineers here rendering technical assistance 
either on account of contracts for goods purchases or through 
direct employment by the Government. Diplomatically 
and politically, however, the United States appears to have 
ceased to be an object of primary interest to the Soviet 
Government. A year ago there was an almost appealing 
yearning for recognition by the United States. Whether 
the impression one gathers now is sound or not, there is 
certainly not the same evidence of that eagerness. ‘* We 
have now shown we can live without foreign capital,” one 
prominent Communist expressed it to me, ‘‘ and while we 
want the capital we are prepared to do without it.” Hence 
an attitude of independence toward the United States, and 
possible American loans, which was distinctly lacking last 
year. Russia is now absorbed in internal affairs, giving 
relatively little thought to the outside world. 

There is no doubt that those responsible for the conduct 
of Russian affairs have staked everything on the success of 
the Five Year Plan of Industrialization. The Party is 
united in support of it. All the members of the Opposition 
—except Trotsky and Rakovsky—have recanted. There 
is no longer an inner struggle. The country has drawn in 
its belt, made up its mind to pay the price, and accelerated 
the tempo of industrialization to the utmost. ‘ Within 
five years, Russia will have the biggest tractor plant, the 
biggest paper mills, the biggest of many other industries 
in the world!” Such is the assertion of an industrial Com- 
munist. ‘A great dream,” one observes. ‘* But it is no 
dream,” replies the Communist, “it is a fact—and it now 
looks as if the Plan will be completed in less than five years.” 

Of course, it is all at great cost. Everything exportable 
is being requisitioned to create a foreign trade balance with 
which to buy the indispensable machines. It is very difficult 
now to get bacon, sugar, cheese, in Moscow-—they are export- 
able goods, not to speak of a host of manufactured articles. 
The cost of living mounts. Inflation of the currency goes 
on, although flat prices and a flat rate of exchange are main- 
tained by the banks and authorities. One is told that all 
the sacrifices will be paid for in the success of the Five Year 
Plan—when all Russia will be mechanized. Orthodox 
economists may shake their heads—but a Socialist State 
can do things upon a basis that would be impossible for a 
bourgeois country. What would be currency inflation 
elsewhere is but sound finance here ! 

The whole dream of mechanization is finding its supreme 
test in the effort to socialize farming. The leading cinema 
director of Russia, Eisenstein, has just exhibited here a 
propaganda picture, ‘‘ The Old and the New,” contrasting 
the antiquated capitalist methods of farming with 
the great achievements to be realized through community 
farming. The picture is widely advertized on posters, por- 
traying a giant bull with a cross section of his interior shown 
asa machine. The chief motif of the picture is: ‘‘ Tractors, 
tractors, tractors!’ Heaven will be here when there are 
enough tractors, and the farmers unite their energies to 
work together and not as individuals. Pure milk will flow 
like rivers, abundant harvests will make life new. 

The farmers do not accept the new doctrine without a 
struggle. The peasant has a weapon in the shape of a single 
match which is a constant menace to the community farm. 
Cases of arson are very frequent. Likewise there is much 
assassination of Government and Party agents seeking to 
organize community farms. But these are not revolutionary 
acts, they are merely protests—in the peculiarly Russian 
style—against the activities of the Government. The same 
peasants would doubtless fight hard to uphold the existence 
of the Government against any known alternative. And 
many competent and disinterested observers believe the 
Government will succeed in its efforts to win the villagers 
over to socialized farming. It will be a bitter fight, however, 
and the next six months will probably tell the tale. 

Just at the moment the whole country is tremendously 
excited over the transition to the five-day week, and the 
abolition of Sunday. These lines are written on a Sunday, 
and while regular services are being held in the churches, 
every shop, office, factory and business and Government 
establishment is open. Sunday is a bourgeois institution, 


and has gone with the destruction of the famous shrine of 
the Iberian Virgin between the arches leading to the Red 


.as of the Politburo. 


<<< 


Square. . All this, of course, means a revolution in the social 
life and habits of the people. Every business and indust: 
must arrange to give each officer and employee one day off 
in every five. The machines must never stop, offices must 
never close. The plan only started on October Ist, and the 
people are getting adjusted to it. Communists tell one that 
the idea has been met with the greatest enthusiasm throughout 
the country, and the idea is said to be but three months 
old—having originated in the brain of a journalist, In 
three months it had the sanction of a Government decree |’ 
And already one hears talk of a dream of a four-day week 
But it is admitted that that is only a dream. : 

Several superficial impressions strike one in visiting Moscow 
after a year’s interval. The people seem healthier, happier 
and to walk with more spring and energy. On the whole 
the people appear better dressed—not that they are wel] 
dressed, but there are more new clothes in evidence. There 
is an enormous amount of new building and repairs going op, 
not only in Moscow, but one sees it in towns and vill 
along the railway. In Moscow, a huge new brick structure 
is being erected to house the Government offices. A lg 
number of new workmen’s apartment houses are bej 
built on the co-operative principle, to be paid for in smal} 
instalments extended over twenty or thirty years. The 
streets are being slowly paved, and the sewerage system of 
the city is being brought up to date. : 
_ Meanwhile, the dictatorship of the Proletariat is largely 
in the hands of one man, Stalin, whose power is undiminished 
and unquestioned. Though not in the Government, he is 
head of the Party, and no one denies that Government ip 
Russia is an instrument of the Party—Stalin’s policy js 
toward the Left, unmistakably, relentlessly. There is no 
spirit of compromise with either foreign Governments or foreign 
capital. The Communists are proud of what they haye 
done. They apologize for nothing. They want peace, 
they want friendship with other countries, but when it 
comes to principles, they say, “ negotiations with foreign 
countries have got to be quite as much on the basis of our 
principles as on theirs.” 

One has a feeling here that the Russians have about given 
up any idea of the effectiveness of Bolshevik propaganda 
among Western nations. They are quite frank in stating 
that in so far as Asiatic countries are concerned they consider 
that the very existence of the Soviet Government constitutes 
an incentive to countries like China and India to throw off 
the foreign yokes that bind them. One gathers that 
less interest is taken now in the Comintern—or Third Inter. 
national. No member of the Government is now active in 
the International. 

Rykoff, Prime Minister, has retired from the Executive 
Committee. Stalin remains a nominal member but is not 
active. The only active connecting link is Molotoff, member 
of both the Politburo and the Executive Committee of the 
International. Bukharin is out of the Comintern, as well 
When one recalls the days when the 
International was run actively. by Bukharin, Radek and 
Zinovieff with the backing of Lenin, and now, when the 
Comintern is regarded as of receding interest, it is possible 
to see the extent to which a sense of reality—at least with 
reference to the practicability of effective Western propa 
ganda—has asserted itself. But here again is evidence 
that Russia, finding it impossible to revolutionize the world, 
has seriously and earnestly concentrated effort upon saving 
herself. 

Meanwhile the great forces of life, more powerful than 
any Government, continue to exert themselves. These forces 
are, in the long run, as irresistible as the tides. To what extent 
Bolshevik economic efforts will be shown to have been in 
conformity with fundamentals, and thus become a per 
manent success, or to what extent these dreams and plans 
will be shown to be in hopeless conflict with those elemental 
forces of human nature of which all economics are but an 
expression, time will tell. In the meantime, one is impressed 
with the force of an observation a well-informed foreign 
diplomat is said to have made upon leaving the country 
recently, ‘“ Russia is not a country—it is a thesis,” and 
that “thesis” represents one-sixth of the world’s area, and 
nearly one-tenth of its population, a rich territory and 4 
vigorous people with which the rest of the world must live 
on some sort of terms. The challenge to statesmanship 3 
to bring it about that these terms shall represent progres# 
for all mankind. 


Moscow. Ivy LEE. 








—-s 





THE TRAVEL MANAGER is always pleased to supply 
free travel information and advice on all parts of Great Britain 
and abroad to readers of the ‘* Spectator.’ Private and con 
ducted tours arranged with reputed agencies. Hotel accom- 
modation reserved to suit requirements. Apply: The Travel 
Manager, the ‘* Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


(ap WELFARE Work. 

President Hoover has invited between three and four hundred 
xperts to co-operate in the White House Conference on 
Child Welfare Work. The President has taken | a close 

sonal concern in the subject since his experiences in 
Belgium during the War, when he noted that children “ did 
not play when they were improperly fed.” The United 
States has an immense number of welfare organizations, 
| put their activities are imperfectly co-ordinated and unequal 

Sto the present needs. The President conceived the idea of 
calling together representatives of voluntary and govern- 
mental organizations, as well as individual workers, with 
the purpose of trying to work out plans for effective co- 
operation in an adequate national programme. For the 
first time social service workers, dentists, physicians, nurses, 
pducators, economists and other experts who have been 
working independently and often with incompatible results 
upon related problems, are to pool their experience and seek 
common ground as a base for future action. An anonymous 
penefactor recently sent the President a cheque for $500,000 
to meet the expenses of the Conference and of such preliminary 
work as it may see fit to set afoot. The President’s accept- 
ance of the cheque has been criticized as a violation of the 
rule forbidding the acceptance of gifts by Presidents during 
their term of office, but the purposes for which the money 
is to be used are generally accepted as a sufficient answer 
to criticism. 

* * * * 
CotumB1A UNIVERSITY. 

Atemporary wooden platform has been erected around the 
gilded bronze statue of Alma Mater which dominates the 
campus at Columbia University. Above the platform a 
superstructure supports a regal ‘canopy and centrally over 
all a large golden crown. Thus passers-by are reminded 
first that this week Columbia celebrates the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth year of its existence and, secondly, that it has 
grown to what it is from a small Colonial College founded 
by King George II. of England and supported later by King 
George III. King’s College, as its first name was, began with 
a student body of eight Columbians. The students this 
year number more than thirty-seven thousand. The celebra- 
tions, which begin on Friday, will bring together past and 
present students from more than fifty different countries, 
as well as representatives of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, American and foreign universities and colleges and a 
considerable proportion of the Diplomatic Corps. With its 
very business-like curricula Columbia is an outstanding 
example of the modern American university’s eagerness to 
adapt itself to its immediate environment. Its International 
Institute for Teachers, Casa Italiana, Deutsches Haus, 
Maison Frangaise, projected Japanese and Hispanic depart- 

/ ments and other special provisions for the study of foreign 

cultures attest the broader international outlook which 

hopeful observers believe is being more and more widely 

» shared in the United States. 

* %* 2% % 









| Couece Aruierics. 

The Carnegie Foundation publishes this week its long- 
awaited Report on American College Athletics. The staff 
and members of the Foundation, assisted by independent 
authorities, have been investigating the subject for more 
than three and a half years. They have had the co-operation 
of some two thousand persons and made personal visits to 
one hundred and thirty universities, colleges and schools, so 
the report is unusually well-documented and thorough. It 
onstitutes an expected, but none the less telling, indictment 
of the present spirit and organization of athletics in American 
olleges and schools. The fundamental defects, the authors 
wna, are ‘commercialism and a negligent attitude toward 
he educational opportunity for which the American college 
Pxists.” Few American colleges and schools, it found, can 
“e Tegarded as keeping their sports free from the commercial 
aint. This is seen in the general employment of paid 
uirectors, managers, coaches, publicity agents and others, in 
nfractions of the amateur code and in the system of recruiting 
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and subsidizing college athletes. The revival of the spirit 
of amateur sportsmanship is seen as an imperative and 
urgent need.’ Salutary reforms in this direction are already 
begun and, with the increasing attention given by college 
authorities and others to the problems involved, the belief 
is encouraged that during the next decade or so conditions 
will be materially improved. ' 
* * * * 

RELIGION BY WIRELESS. 

The radio religious services broadcast through a network 
of stations to a congregation estimated to number some 
forty million persons resumed on Sunday after the summer 
vacation. Three services are to be given each week from now 
on. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, who remains the most popular 
radio preacher in the United States, will conduct one series 
of services, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick another, and 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church, is in charge of more informal services 
designed specially to appeal to younger people. The aim 
with all the services is that they shall interest particularly 
people who are not confirmed chureh-goers and shall avoid 
anything savouring of sectarianism. It is claimed by the 
organizers of these national religious services that by avoiding 
narrow doctrinal differences and concentrating upon the 
essentials ‘of the Christian faith they advance the cause of 
Church Unity and at the same time improve the standards 
of local church services. 

* * * a 
ADVERTISING OR POLITICS. 

American radio programmes, with their large admixture 
of commercial advertising, are the subject of much present 
controversy in the American press. “The commercial 
usage of the radio in the United States,” according to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “* has rendered the new medium, 
except in isolated instances, a nuisance and a bore.” Several 
critics advocate adoption of either the British or. German 
systems, with public control of programmes and the elimination 
of advertising. Supporters of the American method, however, 
claim that its popularity is proof that by and large the 
American public has no quarrel with it. Some 2,500,000 
receiving sets were sold last year, and between four and 
five million sets are expected to be sold this year. To introduce 
the European method, it is urged, would involve taxes or 
licence fees difficult to collect and an annual cost of about 
$10,000,000 for the necessary administrative machinery, 
Radio, it is claimed, would be placed in the hands of politicians 
and bureaucrats and advertising would be replaced by political 
propaganda. On the whole the traditional American dislike 
of governmental control seems stronger than present objections 
to advertising. Advertising in radio programmes, indeed, 
is as natural to the average American listener-in as it is in 


his newspaper. 
* * * 


THE SALE oF Liquor. 

A prolonged, and possibly bitter, debate is anticipated 
when Congress, at the forthcoming regular session, comes to 
consider the amendment to the Prohibition laws submitted by 
Senator Sheppard of Texas with the object of making the 
purchase of intoxicating liquor a punishable offence. The 
proposal has already aroused widespread and, in places, 
acrimonious discussion in the Press. At present, of course, 
the seller, but not the buyer, is liable to prosecution. Senator 
Sheppard’s contention is that Prohibition has now sufficiently 
‘* proved itself” to justify another “ forward step.” He is 
one of the oldest of the Prohibition leaders and is vigorously 
supported by other Prohibition leaders and a number of 
church organizations, including the Board of Temperance 
and Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church. There is not, 
however, unanimity in the dry ranks as to the wisdom of the 
measure. Senator Norris, for example, an ardent Prohibitionist, 
opposes the Bill on the ground that if buyers are liable to 
punishment they will not give evidence against sellers and 
convictions in 95 per cent. of the prosecutions will be impossible. 

Your New York CORRESPONDENT. 

New York, Wednesday, October 28rd. 
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The League and Colonial Government 


Tanganyika and East African Federation 


[The views expressed in signed articles on this page are those 
of the writers and not necessarily those of the Spectator.—Ep. 
NSpectator.| 
THE Mandates Commission at its last meeting, in July, 
discussed the proposal of the Hilton Young Commission for 
‘‘eloser union” between Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda ; 
but it was felt that no resolution could be accepted because 
Sir Samuel Wilson’s Report had not yet been made available. 
That Report has now been published ; and it will presumably 
be discussed at the next meeting of the Mandates Commission 
in November. Meantime the British Government will probably 
arrive at some decision as to the changes, if any, which should 
be made in the machinery of government in Eastern Africa. 
The largest of the three territories which will be affected 
is held under a mandate ; and this fact is important not only 
for the future of the mandatory system as a whole but also 
because of the principles of colonial government which the 
mandatory system is supposed to maintain. The problem of 
sovereignty in mandated territories need not be raised. 
The real issue lies much deeper down than the question of 
the juridical status of a territory. The basis of the mandate 
system is not juridical status but colonial policy. Not merely 
the League or the Mandates Commission but the British 
people is faced by a problem of colonial policy, the solution 
of which will affect not Tanganyika only but all African 
territories. ‘ 

Tne Two Reports. 

The issue is most clearly seen by contrasting the proposals 
of the Hilton Young Commission with the new proposals of 
Sir Samuel Wilson. The proposals of the Hilton Young 
Commission were made after a lengthy investigation of 
the conditions prevailing among all the inhabitants . of 
the territories concerned ; and the governmental changes 
proposed implied a conviction that the existing system 
did not permit Colonial Office control to be effectual. Sir 
Samuel Wilson’s proposals, on the other hand, are the 
results of a hurried visit to East Africa, where he was sent by 
Mr. Amery only to discover what governmental changes 
would be “* acceptable * to those who had adversely criticized 
the proposals of the Hilton Young Commission. F 

The proposals of the two Reports are in fact absolutely 
contradictory in regard to ‘‘native policy,” although super- 
ficially there may be some agreement between them with 
regard to the co-ordination of ** economic services.” It will 
be remembered that the Commission proposed the appoint- 
ment of a High Commissioner for all three territories, primarily 
in order to make the Colonial Secretary’s responsibility for 
native policy more effectual. 
High Commissioner, not for * native policy,” but with “ full 
control, legislative and administrative, of the essential 
economic services.” Such a High Commissioner would, in 
practice, not strengthen but weaken the Colonial Secretary’s 
present control over native policy ; but the most astonishing 
feature of the proposal is that it seems to assume the possible 
separation of railway-building, road-making or customs- 
adjustment from ‘“ native policy.” It is obviously quite im- 
possible to control ‘economic services’? in East Africa 
without affecting at every step the native use of land and 
other native interests. Indeed, this was one of the reasons 
why the Hilton Young Commission, which was sent out to 
consider “* economic”? union, came back with the conviction 
that a unified native policy was more important than any 
such union: Sir Samuel Wilson’s scheme would in practice 
affect native policy. But it may be said that this scheme 
would leave control still in the hands of the Secretary of 
State, through the High Commissioner. So it would, if there 
were not certain other details in the scheme. The High 
Commissioner is to have a Council, not advisory as in the 
Hilton Young scheme; nor executive, but legislative. with a 
certain number of unoflicial members ;- and worse still—the 
oficial members’ votes are not to be controlled by the High 
Commissioner. That is to say, in his own Council the High 


Lommissione:’s policy may be opposed by vote of the official 


Sir Samuel Wilson proposes a’ 


members. But how can the High Commissioner maintain the 
Secretary of State’s authority under such conditions ? Ani 
is native policy even in the mandated territory safe Unde, 
such conditions ? : 


Tue NEw SCHEME. 

The details of the new scheme, however, are less importai 
than the implied assurance that Colonial Office contro] over 
“native policy ” should be left as it is, which involve , 
denial of the Hilton Young Commission's assertion that thi 
control is both ineffectual and irritating in its present fom, 
It would be most unfortunate if future policy in Africa yer 
made a battle-ground between advocates of “ settlers’ 
and advocates of “ natives,” or if the proposals of the Hilt, 
Young Commission were regarded as hostile to the interest; 
of Europeans resident in East Africa. Similarly, it would ly 
most unfortunate if Sir Samuel Wilson’s report were ma 
into a defence of European claims in Africa against the 
*sentimentalism ” of reformers in Great Britain who knoy 
nothing of the actual life in Africa. The issue is not so simple, 
Good and evil are not so clearly distinguished. The mos 
important issue raised by the Hilton Young Commission is the 
question of actual and operative control over native policy, 
Now control by a Secretary of State in London or a Minister 
in Paris or Brussels becomes weaker as soon as there ar 
local ‘‘ interests *’ in economic development which can exert 
local pressure on the administration. And this does not 
imply that ‘ settlers ’’ are wicked or sinister in their influence 
upon a local administration. A control exercised ftom 

a capital thousands of miles distant from Africa is likely tobe 
irritating to those whose co-operation is megessary for making 
any native policy effectual : and forthis reason the Hilton Young 
Commission proposed the removal, as it were, of the Secretary 
of State to Africa. Their proposed High Commissioner was to 
strengthen the actual knowledge and power of the Secretary 
of State with regard to native policy, by making it easier 
for groups in the territories concerned to have direct approach 
to the source of policy. This should be much less irritating to 
local European communities than the system under whic 


they believe themselves to be unjustly criticized in Londo, © 


where policy affecting their future interests is decided. Bit 
it does involve, as indeed Sir Samuel Wilson’s proposal wi 


probably intended to involve, the refusal to leave the contnl F 


of native policy to the very small local community of resident 
Europeans in an African territory. 


Tur REAL PROBLEM. 


The problem, therefore, which we in Great Britain have to 


decide is not merely how to defend native interests in 


accordance with our pledges under the mandate system 7 


but how to do so effectually in countries with Europe 
residents. It is not enough to say that we must apply th 
methods used in Nigeria, where there are no Europea 
residents, to Tanganyika or Kenya. It would be altogethe 


fatal to adopt the proposals of Sir Samuel Wilson—more fat 
because of what they imply than because of their ostensibhi} 


features. Indced, these proposals would involve a violation@ 
our pledges under the mandate for Tanganyika. Those met: 
bers on the Mandates Commission were wrong who said thatthe 
Hilton Young Commission’s proposals violated the mandate, 
but the Mandates Commission may well be doubtful ¢ 
Sir Samuel Wilson’s proposals ; for they involve an actual 
if unintentional, transfer of power over “ native policy 

to representatives of ‘* interests ” in those territories in which 
the influence of European residents is dominant. It should: 
quite possible to enlist support among the residents themselvé 
for a Colonial Office control which is more effectual and at tht 
same. time more considerate of their views. ‘The fundamenti 
principle, however, cannot be sacrificed that neither ostensibly 
nor by implication can control of native policy be granted t? 
any elected hody in the territories concerned. This is not om 
involved in the mandate ; it is‘a principle of our own colonitl 
policy, which we maintain even in territories in regard to whieh 
we have given no pledge. C, DELISLE BURNS 
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Country Life 


A Pervect FARM. 

I spent a good part of two days last week on a Berkshire 
farm, which is to my mind one of the best examples in Britain 
‘of the recovery of half derelict land to high farming. A few 
years ago the land was foul and worthless. It is now producing 
the very best of potatoes, strawberries, hops—a new crop for 
Berkshire—bush and tree fruit as well as more extensive farm 
crops. The bare fact that barren land has been made highly 

roductive is, of course, of the highest importance locally and to 
the nation. Such a spacious experiment as this—the farm is 
over 2,000 acres in extent—is invaluable for the student of 
farming. But at the moment I would call attention not so 
much to the general enterprise as to the economic results of 


certain special crops. 
* * * * 


The very last rows of potatoes from a field of over thirty 
acres were being put into clamps, which pretty well encircled 
the field. The crop was good, the quantity good ; but at 
present prices each acre would show a loss of at least £6. Last 
year losses were greater, not particularly on this farm, but in 
general. Even public institutions such as hospitals were 
buying new imported potatoes at £15 to £17 a ton, when 
good English potatoes were unsaleable at £1 or £2. Our farm- 
ing economists seem to be coming to the opinion that imports 
from Southern countries are quite killing the trade in early 
produce, though it is the early crop of fruit, vegetables and 
potatoes that has always been sold at the highest price. The 
hops on the farm were magnificent, as good as the best from 
Kent or Worcestershire, but hops, which are the most inten- 
sive of all farm crops, have been over-produced—not in 
England, but in Europe. Again, blackcurrants, quoted for 
years as the most stable of ail crops in price, were this year a 


drug in the market. 
* * * * 


Now for the reverse of the medal. The wheat yielded no 
less than seven quarters to the acre ; and experts who inspected 
the samples described them as scarcely inferior to Manitoba 
No. 1. Even at the wretched price of 44s. or so a quarter 
the wheat will show a balance on the right side, justifying 
the much criticized verdict of Sir Rowland Biffen that wheat 
will remain the standby of the British farmer. Sugar-bect, 
again, grown in singular perfection, will pay. Scme of the 
crop is to be used for demonstration purposes at the new 
ingenious drying and pulping factory at Eynsham, where 
some few farmers sent even their relic potatoes to be cut 
and dried for purposes of fodder. It would seem to be satis- 
factory that two crops, open to the ordinary farmer, showed 
a profit. Nevertheless, and in spite of an exceptional harvest 
the year has been one of the worst, not the best ; and the 
chief reason is the sudden and unpredicted oscillations in 
price. Standardized prices are the great desideratum. As 
things are, every intensive crop is a gamble, and each year 
fewer and fewer farmers are in a financial position that justifies 
the gamble. The collapse in price, which kills the producer, 
does not as a rule extend as far the market in which the 
consumer buys. The minimum retail price for potatoes 
for poor urban buyers is at the rate of £10 a ton, even when 
the farmer cannot sell at any price. 

* * * * 
More Migrant Fisit 

Several inquiries have reached me about the marked fish, 
Especially sea trout, whose migrations are being especially 
studied at the moment in North Britain; and some more 
details may be given. Great numbers have been caught up 
and marked (by.a-small silver dise fixed to the back fin) in 
the Tweed. In the winter of 1928 about 600 were so marked, 
and no fewer than 25 per cent. recaptured, most of them, 
unfortunately, in commercial nets before the fish had descended 
to the sea. But a few of the recaptured gave much infor- 
mation. Marked fish were reported from the Tay, Forth, 

South Esk and from the Norfolk and Dutch coasts. If anyone 
fomes upon a marked fish he is asked to notify the recapture, 
and give information about the label, date, place, length, weight 
and condition of the fish, and to send a few dozen scales from 
the shoulder to The Fishery Board for Scotland, Edinburgh. 
The scales can be wiped off the knife on to a bit of paper and 


the paper folded flat. 


The study of scales in both salmon and trout is still producing 
results, and a few experts can now read the life of a salmon 
in considerable detail merely from a microscopic examination 
of the scales. A side line of enquiry has been made into the 
classification of sea trout. In different places the local people 
are persuaded that so-called bull-trout and sewin are a 
different species from sea-trout. The belief in the individuality 
of the sewin is very dogmatic, for example, at Solva in South 
Wales where a beautiful fish is caught from time to time and 
the idea is ridiculed that sewin and sea-trout are identical. 
Fish differ so much in condition and seem to be so influenced 
in appearance by particular waters that a final decision is 
difficult ; but investigations followed up by the most scientific 
methcds during the year have quite persuaded some of 
the investigators that both the bull-trout and the sewin 
are genetically identical with the sea-trout. 

* * * * 
Tue Best Appr. ? 

Which is the best apple? In a symposium on this pertinent 
question an Australian plumped for ‘** Jonathan,” an apple 
that is not grown in England. It claims a certain pre- 
eminence in several countries overseas ; and imported here 
is a favourite, though to some English palates its flavour 
has the suggestion of being doctored, of being something 
rather more sugary than an apple ought to be. Is there any 
known reason why it should not be grown in England ? 
We are apt to judge apples by the standard of our own 
gardens, however small. In mine the most popular “ eater ” 
—a wonderful term—is Coronation. It has its share in the 
flavour of Cox, from which it derives; is bigger and does not 
suffer from the biennial heresy that is apt to affeet both 
Cox and Blenheim. Bramley’s Seedling and Lane’s Prince 
Albert have proved much the most consistent ‘ cookers.” 
Yet the favourite is ‘* Gascoigne’s Scarlet,” especially for 
harvest festivals. It is as beautiful as a rose bush ; it-bears 
very consistently and is both a cooker and an eater or, as 
some say, neither a cooker nor an eater. But it does not 
keep. Doubtless, if a vote were taken, and the franchise 
extended to tits, ants and wasps, Cox’s would. win easily, 
in a Cox’s year; and this year Cox has flourished. 

* * * * 
FERTILIZED RuBBISH. 

The science of culture grows faster, perhaps, than most of 
us realize. The best of modern instances, that begin to benefit 
the smallest gardener as well as the largest farmer, may 
be traced to Rothamsted, the oldest agricultural station in 
the world. One peculiarly interests me because I saw the 
early experiments ; and it may be said to have just reached 
its greatest triumph. It was discovered that cellulose, to 
wit, straw, leaves, grass, vegetable fibre and what not, could 
be broken down and converted into what we call farmyard 
manure without being trodden by animals. Water plus 
some simple chemicals creates the conditions which enable 
the beneficent bacteria to rot the vegetable material and 
produce a substance very like farmyard manure in appearance 
as well as in manurial value. The Rothamsted recipe has 
since been christened Adco ; but thousands of gardeners in 
many countries are using the discovery in one form or 
another, and regularly convert their garden rubbish into a 
valuable fertiliser. The latest triumph is not in Britain but 
in the semi-tropics. The process has been found effective 
even with that obstinate material, cocoanut fibre. On the 
other hand, rye straw is still defiant. 

* * * * 
WEEDING BY INSECTS. 

To give another instance. The control of weeds by help 
of insects has become a regular practice. A beetle that feeds 
on the blackberry, a weevil that feeds on the gorse, a cater- 
pillar that feeds on ragwort, are three insects now transmitted 
at regular intervals as a matter of practical business from 
England to New Zealand, where their three favourite food 
plants are a nuisance. It is claimed in the annual report 
of Rothamsted that the work has been carried beyond the 
research stage. The capacity of the insects is tested at 
Harpenden, and again on arrival in New Zealand before 
they are let loose to play their destructive but beneficial 
part. ~ W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 
[Leiters of the length of one of our“ News of the Week’’ paragraphs are often more read, and therefore more 
effective, than those which fill treble the space. They should be written clearly on one side of the paper only.] 
THE WORD “CATHOLIC’—MR. NOYES the door of the Scotch Presbyterian. At the same time, the 


REPLIES TO HIS CRITICS 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Smr,— While I quite see the force of your own courteous foot- 
note with regard to Anglo-Catholics, your correspondents who 
object to my use of the word “ Catholic” to designate the 
Church with which that word has been peculiarly associated 
through all the centuries of Christendom, have forgotten that 
my original article, out of which all these minor questions 
arose, was entitled “ Religion without the Creeds.” It was 
based on a statement by an Anglican Bishop that the whole 
structure of his own orthodoxy had been destroyed by modern 
science ; that no new orthodoxy had arisen to take its place ; 
and that the Church had never committed itself to an un- 
qualified belief in the Godhead of its Founder. 

Deum verum de Deo vero, said the Nicene Creed, in the 
unalterable bronze of that Catholic Latin tongue which, living 
not, can never die. Can a Bishop who loses that belief, or a 
Church containing such a Bishop, with his followers, be justly 
said to belong to the Catholic Church of St. Augustine ? Even 
a club has to have definite conditions of membership. 

Many of your correspondents appear to dislike what they 
call ‘‘ dogma,” and what I call definite beliefs. But, in matters 
of this kind, it is one thing or the other. Everyone knows that, 
outside the Catholic Church whose Head is now set free, at 
Rome, of all earthly sovereignty (and this is all that ‘* temporal 
power’ now means) an utterly superficial ‘‘ modernism ”’ is 
rapidly making everything an ‘* open question,” not only in 
religious belief, but in the ordinary conduct of life. It is for this 
reason that thousands are reverting to an agnostic paganism, 
and thousands on the other side are turning to that great 
Chureh which, after all, built all our historic Cathedrals, and 
still offers a consistent philosophy. This philosophy, despite 
the antiquity of some of its terms (and the external gargoyles on 
its equally majestic Cathedrals of the intellect) immeasurably 
out-soars the highest reaches of any other, from Plato to 
Hegel. It gives definite and profound answers, as Goethe— 
even in his modern aloofness—discovered. It is a sealed book 
to most Protestants ; and its intellectual riches are so vast 
that no single intellect--not even that of Dante—could 
compass them as a whole. Yet, through its symbolism, this 
great Church speaks to the simplest peasant in every nation 
as clearly as it spoke. to a Pasteur, a Newman or a Von Hiigel. 

It was in no spirit of “ arrogance ” that I used the word 
“Catholic” of this Church. To call Galileo (the 
Florentine) ‘a Roman Catholic ” would certainly have been 
misunderstood in Italy and other parts of Europe ; and, after 
all (pace Bishop Barnes) there is a world outside these islands. 
My chief quotation was from the great Protestant scholar, 
Harnack, who used the word ** Catholic ’ as I used it. More- 
over, the word “ Catholic,” until recently, has often been used 
as a weapon of offence ; and, in the Lutheran version of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the word ‘‘ Catholic ” has been expressly 
eliminated. Am I, then, reasonably to be accused of 
* arrogance’ if I do not apply to them the word which 
they themselves have rejected, because it is now seen 
more and more to be the head-stone of the corner? <A few 
years ago your correspondent’s remark, ‘‘ All we Protestants 
are Catholics’ would have sounded very like a shocking 
paradox in thousands of Protestant ears. It is only recently, 
since everything outside became an “ open question,” that 
the steadfastness of true Catholicism became invested with a 
desirable aura, just as it was in the time of St. Augustine, who 
wrote :— 


te) 


‘*T am kept in the Church by the very name ‘ Catholic,’ a name 
which, in the midst of so many heresies, the Church has, not without 


cause, so made her own that though all heretics would fain call , 


themselves Catholics, yet to the enquiry of the stranger, ‘ Where is 
the meeting of the Catholic Church held ? ’ no heretic would dare to 
point out his own conventicle.”’ 


Securus judicat orbis terrarum. Address a letter to the 


Rector of the Catholic Church in any town in the world to- 
day, and I think it very unlikely that it will be delivered at 


Seotch Presbyterian need not be offended, any more than g 
Catholic need be offended by the title of ‘* Orthodox,” whi 
through long custom, he is prepared to give to another Church, 
There is a certain English school which was originally founda 
by the Benedictines and has lost sight of its own history, 
Recently one of its Protestant representatives wrote to , 
great Benedictine school to ask what it meant by using the 
Benedictine badge. ‘* What an irony,” said another write 
lately, ‘‘ that a Catholic should be speaking in the very 
shadow of Westminster Abbey.” Oh, that abbots might walk: 

Dean Inge, a writer with a strong Protestant (or shall J say 
Platonic) bias, but a true scholar and thinker, wrote in thy 
Guardian of November 23rd, 1916 :— 

‘‘A Western European who rejects the authority of a Pope ca 
no more be a Catholic in the institutional sense of the word thay 
President Wilson can be an Englishman.” 

I will not go so far as Dean Inge ; but I do say that whey 
the fundamental beliefs become an “ open question,” it js 
irrational to apply the title of that age-long and univers! 
steadfastness, a title rich in the association of centuries, to the 
exact opposite of its original meaning; and to make “ Catho. 
licism ” imply, not a definite creed universally held, but an 
indefinite readiness to accept any and every contradictory 
opinion from Arianism to Atheism, provided that thes 
opinions do not involve belief in the Mother Church of all, 

But why not devise new names for the new things ? Why 
not call the unborn new “ orthodoxy ” of Bishop Barnes which 
is to rise out of the complete wreck of Anglicanism (the des. 
cription is his, not mine) by a more accurate title—The Pa. 
liamentary Church of the Open Question, for instance ; and why 

‘not raise therein, once more, an altar to the Unknown God? 

These things are not said in a hostile spirit: 'The writer has 
too recently emerged from that chaos not to understand its 
perplexities. 
disregard for truth by’a pseudonymous writer who has bea 
forced to abandon every point he attempted to make ; and] 
do not think it just that his complete rout on points of fae 
should be covered by a new statement of irrelevant side-issue 
without a full answer. 

If any reader cares to know it, one of the chief reasons that 
led me to the Church: that built all our Cathedrals (and West 
minster Abbey) and crowned the majority of our English 
kings—perhaps your correspondents will prefer this description 
to “ Catholic ”’—was my conviction that the long struggle fo 
truth about the great ultimate realities has not been as empty 
as the agnostics think ; that man has been met half-way, o 
the road of evolution, by the Divine (et homo factus est) ; tha 
this meeting was the turning point in the world’s history ; thi 
certain great truths have been revealed (not by flesh an 
blood) ; that hundreds of other truths, negative and positive 
necessarily flow from them, which civilization cannot affor 
to lose ; that these truths require a central authority, aboveth 
capriciousness of private judgment ; that the truths are beitg 
attacked and abandoned on all sides by an utterly superfieil 
“ modernism ” in a way that menaces the whole structured 
modern life ; and that no power on earth is ready to standby 
those truths, with adequate intellectual resources and withott 
compromise, to the end, but that power which I call th 
Catholic Church. 

Your correspondent who speaks for the United Irish Churt 
objects that the authority of ‘a particular Bishop ” canné 
be accepted by all. A particular Bishop! Surely this is 
very obvious question-begging phrase. Does your com 
pondent remember an occasion at Caesarea Philippi when the 
first full stupendous answer was given to the questiom 
“*Whom say ye that Iam?” An answer that called forth 
that triumphant promise about a certain symbol of steadfast 
ness upon which a Church was to be built by Christ Himsel! 
and the promise, surely made either by a madman or 
Eternal, that “the gatesof hell shall not prevail against i 


....” “And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
” 


of heaven .... 


It is not * arrogance,” surely, to remember these stupend™ 


But I have been accused in your columns of: & 
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things and bow one’s head before the supernatural force that 
rings and re-echoes through these very words to this day. I 
do not understand the picking and choosing of texts, by the 
Bible Christians, out of their infallible Bible—and least of all 
when they whittle away the most overwhelming and tremen- 
dous passages. Given a belief in the Maker of that promise, 
who stands behind the Body that He founded until the con- 
summation of all things, I can understand the claim of that 
Body to interpret, indefectibly, the book which it gathered 
together with its own hands, and selected by its own divinely 
imparied authority. But the Catholic Church cannot dispense 
with that belief, and all that flows from it. To admit that 
those who can dispense with it are Catholics would be to 
dissolve the original Rock into the sands again, as all others 


| are dissolving. 


The followers of Mahomet may be devout, may even believe 
in Christ as a “ prophet” ; but there must surely be some 
rules, some limits, some “ notes” whereby the Catholic faith 
js to be distinguished from others. If there are none, in the 
sight of certain Anglican Bishops with their followers, surely 
their place is elsewhere. How can they, or the body to which 
they belong, reasonably claim the proud title of that Church 
which, with all the faults of its human instruments, and all 
the inevitable stumblings of an age-long history before which 
all earthly dynasties fade into insignificance, has at least these 
marks of it supernatural origin—that it has kept its unity ; 
has kept the faith; has never swerved or retraced one 
step in the steady development of its eternal philosophy, and 
at the same time has never drawn simple minds into confusion 
by the superficial “* modernism ” which veers with every wind 
of opinion and, as Mr. Thomas Hardy said, made him turn 
away from a superficially smart sermon in England to that 
“ moderate man, Voltaire.’’—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Athenacum Club. ALFRED NOyEs. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—Your footnote to Mr. Noyes’ very convincing letter (to 
which so far no sort of answer has been meade) has over- 
whelmed you with a plethora of fantastic claimants repre- 
senting not merely the Anglican but every imaginable sect, 
however contradictory its theology to the others, to the 
distinctive name of ** Catholic.” 

It is, of course, by no means a novel claim ; it goes back 
to the very first ages of the Christian Church. Curiously 
enough, from the Protestant point of view, the term “* Catholic” 
finds no place in the New Testament, and it was apparently 
evolved in sub-apostolic times (St. Irenaeus is the first Father 
to use it) to distinguish the True Church from the various 


» sects which sprung up then as they do to-day. 


The famous St. Augustine of Hippo in the fourth century, 
in his works (vol. viii. 110 Benedictine edition) makes the 
following observation, which is just as apposite to-day :— 


“Tam kept in the bosom of the Church of Jesus Christ by the 
agreement of peoples and nations. Authority—begun in miracle, 
nurtured in hope, increased by charity, and confirmed by antiquity 
—keeps me there. The succession of priests from the Seo itself 
of Peter (to whom the Lord committed the feeding of His sheep) 
down to the present Episcopate, keeps me there. Lastly, I am 
kept there by the very name of Catholic which among so many 
heresies, that Church has, not without reason, alone held possession 
of. So much so, that though all heretics wish themselves to be 
called Catholic, yet, when any stranger asks where the Catholie 
service is held, no one of them dares point to his own church or 
dwelling.” 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 347) in his Catechetical Lectures, 
Oxford translation, 1838, Lecture 18, 26, writes also 
explicitly ;— 

“ And if ever thou art sojourning in any city, enquire not simpl 

where the Lord’s’ house is (for the sects of the profane also par 
an attempt to call their own dens houses of the Lord), nor merely 
where the church is, but where is the Catholic Church ? For this 
is the peculiar name of this Holy Body, the Mother of us all, the 
Spouse of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
, To-day, in London, or in any town or village, the experience 
is precisely the same. Ask any man in the street the way 
to the Catholic Church, and he or she will certainly be directed 
to the one building which not merely claims to be, but is 
known as “ Catholic” without any prefix whatever.—I am, 
Sir, &., W. VANcE PACKMAN, 


“ Hatfield,’ Sutton-Court Road, Chiswick, W. 4. 


SLAVE GIRLS IN HONG-KONG 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the article entitled “ A Cry 
from Hong-Kong,” but I venture to plead that arrangements 
should be made for the protection of slave girls before they 
are set free. 

Seven years ago when owners of slaves in Hong-Kong 
believed that they would be taken from them, the unfortunate 
children were hurried across into Chinese territory in crowds, 
and sold by weight. Brothel owners, hearing that girls 
were being sold for next to nothing, rushed to the place, 
and the fate of the girls was infinitely worse than it would 
have been, had they been left in slavery. 

Your readers may not be aware that there are in China 
no slave women. Slave girls when they reach the ages of 
eighteen or nineteen are married to men of their own class 
or, if they prefer become secondary wives in wealthy families. 
The mistresses provide trousseaux, and in future consider 
them as poor relations, and invite them to their houses at 
intervals. 

Far be it from me to advocate slavery, but let refuges be 
opened, or let mistresses be told to send the girls to school 
for part of each day and to pay them wages. To inspect 
them at school would not be difficult. A cowed and underfed 
child can soon be picked out from the well treated children, 
who will be plump and probably very cheeky. As in most 


cases the parents of the girls are completely lost sight of, 
hurried legislation without preparation will cast children 
starving on the street, or mean for them a short life 
spent at the mercy of vile men and ending in disease and 
death.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hartland, North Devon. 


MarGARET E. Kay. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—The admirable article you published on the pernicious 
Mui Tsai system in the Colony of Hong-Kong gave a most 
accurate picture of the situation. From other quarters we 
receive news of a tendency to reopen discussion on the merits 
and demerits of the system. This is surely beside the point. 

The whole matter was minutely investigated during the 
years 1920-1922, and its abolition was ordered as being 
totally contrary to the principles of British law and justice- 
The point at this juncture is that the Ordinance drawn up to 
end the slavery has never been enforced, very largely owing 
to the fact that the portion of it which provided the machinery 
for carrying out the law was not, and has not to this day, been 
passed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. L. HastEwoop 
Lieut.-Commander, R.N. (Retired). 
5 Sydney Buildings, Bath. 


A ROYAL COAT OF ARMS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—In Trinity Church in this city there is a Royal Coat of 
Arms (carved in wood) that was removed from the Council 
Chamber of the State House of Massachusetts, in Boston, by 
Mr. Edward Winslow, who was, at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, Collector of Customs at that Fort and Registrar of 
Probate. It appears to have been carried to New York and 
from there to Halifax. 

Shortly after New Brunswick was made a separate Province 
it was sent from Halifax to Saint John, where several thous- 
ands of Loyalists from New England were engaged in making 
for themselves a home. The first building of consequence to 
be erected in the new city was Trinity Church, and the Royal 
Arms was placed over the pew reserved for Thomas Carleton, 
our first Governor. 

It appears that only six of the Royal Arms in use in the New 
England Colonies survived the Revolution. Records of the 
destruction of Royal Arms in many places in July, 1775, are 
in existence. The one concerning which I write bears the 
escutcheon of the House of Hanover. I am curious to learn, 
if possible, where, and by whom, it was likely made. That 
it came from Old England seems likely, because in a com- 
munication of the General Court of Massachusetts to its agent 
in England there appears the following: ‘“ The King’s armes 
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also the Court have ordered to be forthwith carved by an able 
artist & erected in the court house.” This may not apply 
to this particular Arms, but I think it shows that English 
craftsmen were in mind when Royal Arms were ordered. 

I shall be very grateful for any information as to whether 
the making of Royal Arms for official use during the period of 
the Hanoverian Sovereigns was restricted to any guild or 
other authorized craftsmen. And also as to where this inte- 
resting symbol had its origin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. GorDON LAWRENCE 
(Rector of the Parish of St. John). 
50 Grange Street, Saint John, N.B., Canada. 


TO DESCENDANTS OF EARLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I am appealing through your columns to your readers 
to ask if any of them can throw light on the whereabouts of 
any descendants of the following if still living :— 

William Bradford, Governor of Plymouth Colony, Massa- 
chusetts, during various periods from 1621 to 1657. Born 
Austerfield, Yorkshire, England, 1590. Richard Bellingham, 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony during various times 
between 1641 and 1665. Born England 1592, place of birth 
unknown. John Haynes, Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, 1635-36. Born Old Holt, England, date unknown. 
Sir William Phips, Governor of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, 1692-1694. Born in America, buried in the Church of 
St. Mary Woolnoth in Lombard Street. John Carver, Governor 
Plymouth Bay Colony, 1620-21. Born somewhere in England, 
1575; Thomas Hinckley, Governor of Plymouth Bay Colony, 
1682-1692. He purchased the manor of Copford Hall, Essex. 
Thomas Dudley, Governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony during 
various periods from 1684 to 1651. Born Northampton, 
England, in 1576. Thomas Prence, Governor of Plymouth 
Colony at different times from 1634 to 1673. Born Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire, England, where his family had lived for 
several generations. Born about 1618. Spencer Bennett, 
nephew of Sir William Phips, who took the name of Phips 
and became Governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony during 
different periods from 1749 to 1757. 

Thanks to the help given by the Spectator and the English 
Speaking Union two portraits of three Colonial Governors 
have been added to the Collection at the Boston State House, 
and a group of interested people are anxious to find out if any 


SETTLERS 


portraits of the twelve Colonial Governors still missing from - 


the collection are in existence with a possibility of procuring 
either copies or originals. 

If your readers could throw any light on the subject it 
would be a great help. Communications to be addressed to 
Mrs. Edward F. Gray, British Consulate, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
—JI am, Sir, &c., 

DIANA GRaAy. 

British Consulate General, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,;—-While, along with many other readers, I am grateful to 
you for publishing the present series of articles on this subject, 
it has struck me with astonishment that no article is included 
on the great Reunion which has recently taken place between 
the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church of 
Scotland. 

Yet the heart of Christendom has been thrilled by the 
event. The secessions of the eighteenth century, the Disrup- 
tion of the nineteenth, left chasms which have this month been 
closed, and the reproach of generations is swept away. The 
great principles of National Religion and Spiritual Freedom 
have been both vindicated and reconciled. The Duke of York 
was present as the King’s Commissioner, and in His Majesty’s 
name expressed deep interest and satisfaction ; and at huge 
gatherings which crowded a building seated for 12,000 persons, 
congratulations were offered to the United General Assembly 
by the present Archbishop of Canterbury and his predecessor, as 
well as by delegates from Wales, Ireland, the Continent of 
Europe, the British Dominions beyond the Seas, and the 
United States of America. Yet any reference to the matter in 


———<— 
—<——— 


the Spectator has been so slight as to escape the e 

diligent reader. Why is this? I trust it may not be 

ticable even yet to interpose a special article in the series on 

the Reunion of Christendom which might tell not so much of 

aspiration after unity fondly cherished, but of a union actual] 

achieved.—I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR POLLOK Syy, 
18 Wester Coates Gardens, Edinburgh. 


Ye of a 
imprac. 


[We owe an apology to our Scottish readers. It was our 
intention to comment on the Union of the Church of Scotlang 
and the United Free Church of Scotland—one of the greatest 
events which has ever taken place in the religious history of 
Great Britain, but owing to the news of the death of Dr, 
Stresemann reaching this office as the paper was going to 
press the matter had to be held over. Next week we 
to rectify this omission by publishing an article on the subject 
by Lord Sands.—Eb. Spectator.] 


PRIVATELY OWNED RAILWAY WAGONS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The case as presented by Mr. E. R. B. Roberts, in 
your issue of October 5th appears to be that private ownership 
of wagons impedes standardization, and that railway owner. 
ship would ipso facto result in the adoption of a high-capacity 
unit. As evidence in support of his case, he adduces the onder 
for thirty 40-ton all-steel wagons, recently placed with 
private wagon building companies by the L.MLS. 

The facts, however, are as follows. A considerable volume 
of one-way traffic between certain collieries and power stations 
on the L.M.S. Railway had inspired the carriage and wagon 
superintendent of that company with the idea of adopting 
a special rapidly discharging type of wagon for this purpose, 
just as in the past special wagons had been constructed for 
the carriage of girders, boilers, and other special trafic, 
That the L.M.S. had no intention of “* launching out ona 
wholesale building of 40-ton wagons ”’’ may be realized when 
it is pointed out that coincident with the placing of the above 
order, the same railway company placed a further onder 
with private wagon-building companies for 1,000 12-ta 
standard wagons. 

Moreover, despite your correspondent’s contention that 


practically the whole of the mineral and merchandize traflie 7 
in this country can be carried in one standard type of wagon, 7 


it is interesting to note that the 40-ton wagon, the virtues 
of which he extols, is confined to traffic between certain 
defined terminal points, and that the railway company do not 
make use of it for return loads, but realize that it is mor 
economical to send it back quickly, unwashed and empty, 
to the colliery for its load. 


The Railway Returns for 1928 provide ample proof that, F 
far from obstructing the introduction of high-capacity wagons, 


private owners no less than the railway companies are fully 
alive to their uses, if also not unmindful of their limitations. 


In 1928, out of a total number of 8,671 wagons constructed F 
for private owners, no less than 1,020 were of 20 tons capacity. 
During the same year the railway companies increased thei 7 
stock by 226 wagons of 20 tons capacity, of which not mor 7 


than 145 were allocated to mineral traffic. 

Any saving from the immediate adoption of high-capacity 
wagons would be more than outbalanced not only by the 
cost of scrapping the so-called ‘* obsolete and outworn colliery 


wagon”? (more than one quarter of which were built during 


the past fifteen years), but also by the enormous expenditure 


which would be necessary to replace colliery screens, weigh 


bridges, turntables, tipping appliances, elevators, and other 
apparatus at the docks and other terminals. More tha 
£2,000,000 was recently spent by the Great Western Railway 
Co. alone in bringing its dock equipment up to a standatl 
sufficient to admit of the introduction of 20-ton wagons. 

Any drastic change of system would occasion serious 10s 
to producers, distributors, and consumers of coal; the cost 
of making it would not, as candidly admitted on behalf of the 
railway companies by Sir Ralph Wedgwood (in his evident 
before the Samuel Commission in 1925), be followed by aly 
lowering of railway rates.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. A. KENwoRTHY. 
Private Wagon Cwnership (Parliamentary Bureau), 
26 Down’s Lane, Rotherham, 
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CRUELTY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sm,—Your correspondent Mr. W. Joyce suggests that the 
RS.P.C.A. might be able to help the ill-used horses and 
mules in the Middle East. May I point out that the inspectors 
of this Society work only in England and Wales, but the 
Society is in touch with all similar societies all over the world. 
Your correspondent tells of gross cruelty to horses in 
Damascus. For a year now a very enthusiastic lover of 
animals, the Hon. Mrs. Charlton, has been working in 
Damascus, and has brought about many reforms for the 
penefit of animals. 

It has been a very uphill job, as you can well imagine, 
but the work is steadily progressing. A society for the 
protection of animals in Syria has been formed with the 
Administrative Governor of Damascus as President and a 
veterinary surgeon as honorary secretary and treasurer. 
The society began definite work in January of this year, and 
in June a paid agent was employed. Injured and sick 
animals are treated at the hospital, and many instruments 
of torture, such as sticks, packing needles, nails. and spikes, 
knives and scissors, whips with lashes of iron chains, knobbed 
clubs and spikes with iron clips have been confiscated. 

If your correspondent would care to support this very 
necessary work, I will gladly forward any donations to the 
Hon. Mrs. Charlton.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. G. FarrHoLmMe 

R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, (Capt.), Chief Secretary. 

London, S.W.1. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MINERALS IN ANIMAL 
NUTRITION 


[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 


Sir,—Some months ago I wrote and expressed my thanks for 
the information obtained from an article which appeared in 
the Spectator some years previously relative to the use of 
iodine in nutrition. It is now a well-established fact that 
iodine, either used alone or in combination with other 
minerals, is an essential to all domestic live stock where there 
is known to be a deficiency—or where a deficiency is probable 
of mineral matter—if normal growth and health is hoped for. 
In many parts of the world the profitable production of live 
stock, whether horses, cattle, sheep or pigs, was impossible 
until the iodine deficiency was made available in an “ arti- 
ficial” form. Under extensive or ranch conditions this was 
usually easily accomplished in the form of iodised “* licks.” 
Under intensive conditions the necessary additions were 
added to the concentrated foodstuffs. 

It is amazing to me to find that little attention is given in 
Britain—which we overseas farmers consider the ‘“ Stud 
Farm of the World ’—to the importance of mineral matter 
in animal nutrition. I am in Britain for the purpose of 
purchasing stud stock, mainly cattle and pigs. In all but 
a few favoured districts, where the pasture is of exceptional 
quality, young stock appear to be undergrown and poorish 
specimens of their breeds. In the higher portion of England, 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland, the animals are very little 
superior to those found in Southern Africa where practically 
no artificial feeding is done. In fact, the cattle are decidedly 
inferior, particularly in Ireland, to those cattle of Southern 
Africa who are fed a maintenance ration during the winter 
and have access to an iodised mineral lick throughout the 
year. 

One hardly likes to suggest that the British farmer does 
not appreciate the elements of scientific feeding, including 
the important mineral matter, in the profitable and economic 
raising of live stock. In Natal, where I farm, the climate 
is by no means favourable to farm stock ; the pasture is also 
among the poorest in the world. Yet by the intelligent use 
of mineral matter we are able to produce cattle, sheep, pigs 
and poultry superior in type, growth and production to those 
of the less fertile parts of Britain. Those British farmers 
I have visited, all of whom purchase artificial foodstuffs 
very extensively, appear to be quite ignorant or indifferent 
to the mineral content of the foodstuffs. This applies to 
dairymen, those who fatten store cattle, pig-farmers, sheep- 
breeders and poultry-farmers. 


If the “‘ herd-masters’’ of the “* World’s Stud Farm” appre- 
ciated the essential importance of mineral matter in the 
natural and artificial food of stock, I should not have 
had to travel so many miles to different parts of the 
country to find herd-sires and breeding stock generally of 
sufficiently high quality to import into South Africa for the 
purpose of improving the quality of our stock. I feel certain 
that a better acquaintance and appreciation of the importance 
of mineral matter, particularly phosphates and iodine, in the 
less fertile parts of Britain would mean greater production, 
earlier maturity and trueness of type. 

My last letter to the Spectator brought inquiries—some 
in the nature of conundrums—from all parts of the world. 
Should others contemplate writing to me may I request 
that they write to Oakleigh, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, where 
I return towards the end of the month.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. F. Watt. 

C/o. Messrs. Glyn Mills & Co., 3 Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 


A STANDARD OF ACCOMMODATION 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir,—A correspondent in your journal raises the important 
question of what should be regarded as a minimum standard 
of housing accommodation. The record of the Spectator in 
the promotion of housing reform is so well known that I 
venture to ask your opinion and that of your readers upon a 
standard which we are disposed to adopt in our Survey of 
Merseyside. Standards may, of course, be advanced as the 
general level of achievement rises. We are here laying down 
strictly minimum conditions for health and decency. We 
are not seeking to formulate an ideal standard of what might 
be regarded as desirable. Our proposal is based to some 
extent on the “ Manchester Standard ’’ advocated by Mr. E. D. 
Simon ; it is as follows :— 

‘1. Each family should have at least one room not used as a 
bedroom, not shared with any other family. But the minimum 
requirement for a family consisting of not more than two persons 
should be one room unless they are unmarried adults of opposite sex. 

‘* 2. No bedroom should be used by more than one family. 

“3. A bedroom should be available’ for exch married couple, to 
be shared at most with two children, both under five. 

“4, But otherwise, counting children under ten as one half, not 
more than 2} persons on the average should sleep in one room. 

‘5. No two persons of different sex who are both above the age 
of ten should sleep in one room except husband and wife. 

‘© 6. No child between five and fen should sleep in the same room 

as a person of opposite sex above the latter age.” 
The words in italics represent the cruces of the argument and 
on these especially comments are invited. It may be suggested 
that Clause VI. is unnecessary, or on the other hand, that 
separate rules are desirable for boys and girls. 

In Clause IV. the phrase ‘* on the average’ is meant to 
imply that a family, for example, of three brothers and 
two sisters could permissibly be accommodated in two 
bedrooms, on the assumption that in an ordinary house some 
rooms are above and some below the average size. 

Finally, we define a family as a group of persons mutually 
related by blood or marriage, and also persons not so related 
who generally function as one economic unit. In fact, except in 
a few cases, the working-class lodger is counted as “ one of 
the family.”—I am, Sir, &c., D. CarapoG JONES, 

University of Liverpool School of Social Science, 

26 Abercromby Square. 

[We think the minimum standard advocated by Mr. E. D. 
Simon and reproduced in this letter should serve as our 
starting-off point.—Eb. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 

THE JELLICOE NURSERY SCHOOL. 
WE have received a letter appealing for £1,200 which is 
necessary in order to rebuild and extend the premises of 
the Jellicoe Nursery School. The school has carried on 
excellent work for the last fourteen years in buildings which 
will now no longer serve their purpose. Further details 
can be supplied on application to Mrs. Evelegh, Treasurer 
of the Jellicoe Nursery School, 63 Canfield Gardens, N.W. 6, 
who will also be glad to receive subscriptions from those 
who are interested in this work. 


“Tue Trutu or Tae BIBie.” 
Thank you for printing my letter with the above title in 
your issue of last week. 


I used the word “ unhistorical ”. 
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of Dr. Gore’s interpretation of Genesis_xiv. and complained 
of this opinion of his as being in the tecth of all the evidence 
to-day asserted by all Assyrian scholars. That is so. But 
your printers, by investing with quotation marks my use 
of the word “ unhistorical,”” make it look like a direct quota- 
tion, which it is not. I write this merely to save space in any 
future controversy that this small inaccuracy in the form of 
statement may involve. Let me add that no Assyrian scholar 
would accept the Dean of Peterborough’s unfortunate state- 
ment about Noah and the Flood. May I repeat that my letter 
was especially directed as a warning to weak scholarship 
in the Churches ?—A. H. T. CLarke, The Rectory, Devizes. 


; THE MALVERN HILLs. 

Those who know Malvern and its hills are grateful to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw for the publicity he has lately given, in the 
columns of the Times, to the irreparable damage being done 
by. quarrying on the sides of the range. What has already 
been done cannot be undone but it is certain that an effort 
must be made soon if one of England’s most beautiful stretches 
of hills is to be saved from the extension of the unsightly scars 
which disfigure it. The people of Malvern have done much to 
improve the place and keep the hills from worse destruction 
but they must have help from outside if the quarries are to 
be stopped. As a visitor who has for years enjoyed the rest 
and peace of the hills I would appeal to you for your help 
through the Spectator now that the subject has been brought 
prominently before the public.—J.G. MAyNarb, At Chatsworth 
House, Abbey Road, Malvern. 


‘** BROKEN EARTHENWARE.” 

Absent from home, I have only just seen the editorial note 
m your issue of the 12th instant with regard to the late 
Mr. Harold Begbie. Is not your description of Broken Earthen- 
ware as a “ novel” misleading to the ordinary reader? All 
the stories which that book contains are true, not only to 
life, but in fact. It was my pleasure to introduce Begbie to 
each one of the characters whose experiences he portrays. 
In that book, moreover, Begbie dealt not with the rescue of 
women as your note seems to suggest, but with the misfortunes 
and wickednesses, and, happily, the reclamation of men 
(at the funeral of one of whom I was present the very week 
of Begbie’s passing). As the chronicler, however, of the life 
of William Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, the 
greatest, perhaps, of the Victorian ‘ Evangelicals,” Begbie 
surely deserves special mention. I recall with something 
more than pleasure the review which the Spectator gave of 
that book at the time of its publication. It is fitting that the 
Broken Earthenware stories, and the story of the life of the 
man through whose work, humanly speaking, those stories 
were made possible, should bear the same author’s name.— 
Tueo. H. Kitrcuinc, Commissioner, The Salvation Army, 
London. 

[The writer of the note in question regrets that, as he had 
not Mr. Begbie’s book by him when writing he should inadver- 
tently have confused two branches of ‘‘ rescue work’? and 
associated Mr. Begbie with the wrong one.—Eb. Spectator.] 


A Girt oF Books. 


A reader of the Spectator has a large case of books which 
she is anxious to give to some deserving institution. She will 
be glad to receive requests which should be addressed: B., 
c/o Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


THE Note OF Woop-PIGEONS. 

In your issue of October 12th Sir W. Beach Thomas tells 
us (by a slip of the pen ?) that wood-pigeons sing their “ little- 
bit-of-bread-and-no-cheese.”” What they do really say is :— 

, “Oh, dé come, dd, do,” 


a very suitable call of a lover waiting for his mate.—C. R. 
Hanes, Petersfield. 
AFFLECK. 

On page 883 of your issue of September 21st you have 
certain questions of pronunciation of family names and give 
a prize for correct answers. On page 392 you give the 
correct pronunciation of the first name, ‘‘ Auchinleck” as 
* Affleck.” This is erroneous. The name is taken from the 
village of that name in Ayrshire. It is occasionally pronounced 
Annaleck, but usually as it is spelled, never ** Affleck,” which 
is a different name altogether.—J. B. Po tLtox-M’CAtr, 
Brigadier-General, Phesdo, Fettercairn. 


PRESERVATION OF TRADITION. 

All lovers of folklore and local history should make a 
point of interrogating all the old people in their neighbourhoods 
and recording the results in the local Press and the county 
‘Archaelogical journal. Also the manufacturers of gramo- 
‘phone records would be doing posterity a signal service 
(and, incidentally, adding a most lucrative line to their 
repertory of records) if they were to get educated persons 
born and bred in the various localities to make records of 
-all the English dialects, including Lowland Scotch and Cockney, 


one hand, and the commissioned officers on the other. 


<a", 
—— 

while they are still spoken. These. records followi 
another in quiet succession’ would make a novel and = 
attractive entertainment. But these things must be Fn 
now or never.—S. CLAuDE TICKELL, Vicar of Lattenaan 
Eysley, Cricklade. bad 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE Day. 


Extraordinary interest was shown in the “‘ Defence of the Faith" 
series of articles published in the Spectator early this year. Furthes 
articles interpreting the religious thought of the day, under the 
title “‘ In Defence of the Faith,” will appear in the Spectator troy; 
November 23rd, 1929, to February 22nd, 1930, written by the 
following :—The Bishop of Gloucester, Canon Vernon Storr Dr 
Edwyn. Bevan, Rev. Dr. Maltby,-Mr. Algar-Thorold, Jr., Rudol 
Otto, Dr. Albert Peel, Bishop of Southampton, Rev. Dr, MeNeile 
Dr. Goudge, Abbot Butler, Dr. Rufas Jones, Rev. F. Brabant, 
and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. To ensure regular delivery of the 
Spectator, readers are advised to ask their newsagents now td 
order the paper specially for them during the continuation of the 
av = in — of ag ba obtaining ponte, to apply to The 

ubscription Manager, THE SPECTATOR, Ltp., 9¢ 
aailee W.C.1. . iealia.. ony 


‘A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘ Specrator,’” OcToBEeR 247TH, 1829. 
NEws OF THE WEEK. } 

The topic of the week is still the Hast ; but the scene has shifted 
from the East of Europe to the East of Asia, from Turkey to Bengal, 
The attempted enforcement of certain measures of economy has 
excited a degree of irritation and uneasiness among the officers of 
the East India Company, which is in its form very little and in ite 
spirit not at all removed from open mutiny. It has been usual, 
on certain stations, to make an allowance denominated batia; and 
this allowance it is now intended to withdraw. 

The Indian army is composed of two classes of men, permanently 
and broadly distinguished—the soldiers and inferior officers on the 
The former 
are the children of the soil, and attached to it by the ties of parentage 
and patriotism ; the latter are cosmopolites, despising the natives, 
among whom chance has placed them—ignorant of their language— 
in a great degree altogether ignorant as well as careless of their 
opinions, yet hardly more ignorant of Hindoostan than they are ot 
England. They quit their native land when boys, long before its 
laws, its customs, its privileges sacred and civil, have had time to 
make any deep impression on their minds: they are aware that 
during their absence of a quarter of a century, friends, acquaintances, 
neighbours, even the face of nature itself, the fields as well as those 
who till them, must be utterly changed from what they were; and 
if they are bound to the land of their fathers at all, it is only by the 
prospect it holds out of rest and quiet in the evening of their days, 
and the contented enjoyment of the competence which has been 
so hardly earned in India. Take from the officer in India the § 
power of accumulating such a competence, or materially abridge 
that power, and you sever the only chain that connects his affections 
or his wishes with the mother country. It is not wonderful, 


- therefore, that officers in India should be so extremely sensitive on 


this point, and more especially when they are told that it is not 
in compliance with any speculative or real improvement that the 
reductions complained of are contemplated, but that the necessities 
of the Company require them. Under such circumstances, it was 
to be expected that not only those who suffer should feel indignant, 
but that those who do not yet suffer should dread the approach of 
a similar visitation, and join their brethren in averting it. 
accordingly we find, by all recent accounts, that throughout India 
there is but one cry. If that ery be not speedily stopped—and 
there is only one means of appeasing it—we shall have an enemy 
in our Indian possessions much more formidable than Russia 8 
likely to prove for the next fifty years at least. India is held for 
the Company by the army alone; and the army is in effect made 
up of the white officers. Let these combine, and the sovereignty 
of Bengal might be transferred beyond the possibility of recovery 
to the first military chief who could contrive to secure their suffrages. 
We do not think they will combine, at present ; but they ought not 
to be tempted too far. Where a military force has been long 
established, rulers may with ease reduce its numbers, but never let 
them attempt to reduce its allowances. Such attempts are always 
dangerous, and for the most part fatal to those who make them. 


Poetty 
Being But Men 


BEING but men, not gods, we'll need take pride 
In all that gives the lie to this mean state ; 
All moments borne beyond the common tide, 
All littleness of heart made briefly great ; 

All beauty vouched with sudden indrawn breath, 
A word, a turn of head, a lovely look, 

A gesture grave, a phrase defying death, 

Or a chance sentence in an unsought book. 


_ Monk GIBBON, 
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£1,600,000 


have been paid in claims to 
ACCIDENT and SICKNESS POLICYHOLDERS 
of The 


LIVERPOOL « LONDON & GLOBE 


ACCIDENT ONLY— ,—ACCIDENT & SICKNE 


The “ Globe” Policy covers The “Globe” Policy gives 
accidents happening to the world-wide accident cover, 
It also provides compensa- 
tion during confinement 
to the house for more 




















assured anywhere in 
Europe. Capital sums 


f h ¢ ss of 
tor death and loss 0 than seven days caused 


anywhere in Europe 

compensation dur- by sickness of any 
ing disablement up kind, and during 

to 52 weeks. convalescence. 


limbs or eyes; weekly 


Minimum Minimum 
Premium Premium 
"£1. '£2.10.0. 

















FOR YOUR USE 


To The LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE Insurance Co., Ltd., 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


Without any obligation to me, please send particulars of “ Globe” 
Personal Accident Policy. 
Accident and Sickness Policy. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


incorporated A.D. 1720. 























Royat Excuance, Lonpon 


All classes of insurance trans-_ 
acted and the duties of Executor 
and Trustee undertaken. 


For full particulars apply to: 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 

































A Complete 
Banking 
Service 


The Midland Bank offers _ exceptional 
facilities for transacting b g business 
of every description through over 2000 
branches covering all important agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial and 
residential districts in England and Wales. 





The Overseas Branch at 122 Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 2, is specially organ- 
ised and equipped to meet the financial 
requirements of modern commerce, and 
has agents and correspondents in all parts 
of the world. 


The prudent administration of the Bank’s 
immense resources and its unique 
representation at home and abroad afford 
customers. and depositors the combined 
advantages of : 

g§ Perfect Security 

q; Finest Rates 

g A Complete Home and 

Foreign Banking Service 

Affiliations : Belfast Banking Co. Lid., Northern 
Ireland ; The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. and North of 


‘Scotland Bank Ltd. Scotland; Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED , 
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ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


CAPITAL : 
Authorised Subscribed and Paid-up 
£2,000,000 £1,250,000 


President: 
The Right Hon. The Ears or Derpy, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.¥.0., P.C. 


Directors: 
Cu.rRtes Laurent (Vice-President). 
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The Bank undertakes commercial banking 

business of every description throughout the 

world and is specially equipped to assist in 

the development of trade beteeen Great 
Britain and France. 
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“2 ONDON.E.C3. 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT C0. 


LIMITED, 
24 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 








Capital Authorised - - £1,500,000 
Subscribed : - - 1,350,000 
Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 © 
Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 575,000 | 
Reserve Fund - - : 575,000 





DIRECTORS. 
CoLiIn FREDERICK CAMPBELL, C/iairman. 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O. 
Srr Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. 
T'RANK NEWCOMB. 
*, NEWCOMB. 
Sub-Alanager—B. F, Crewnson, C.B.E. 
Secretary—A. K. Bruce. 











Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on 
negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at call 
and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 
from time to time in the daily papers, For longer periods 
on specially agreed terms. 











The Company deals in British Treasury Bills | 
of any maturity. 
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Some- Modern Banking Problems 


Impending Committee of Inquiry 


UniEss present appearances are misleading, _banking 
seems likely to come very much before the public during 
the next few months. ‘There are at least three develop- 
ments which point in that direction. - First of all, we 
have had the statement from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he will be appointing a Committee 
to investigate all aspects of banking, financial and 
credit policy,.and “‘ particularly to find out what are 
the effects of the present policy. upon industry and 
to put forward suggestions for improving these relations.” 

In the second ‘place, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the recent disclosures in connexion with the 
collapse of the Hatry group of shares have occasioned 
a certain amount of wonderment as to‘ how it came to be 
possible that Mr. Hatry was ‘able to command such 
large supplies of credit. For it is not forgotten that, in 
the main, the control and regulating of the credit 
facilities of the country are in the hands of the banking 
institutions. 

In: the third place, with the conclusion shortly of the 
work of the Organizing Committee of the proposed Bank 
of International Settlements, we shall presumably be 
presented. with something like a complete and definite 
schemne for :the-establishment of. that-institution, with 
fuller information than has at present been obtainable 
with regard to its precise scope. 


Mr. SNOWDEN ON THE Bank Rare. 
It says much for the judicious tone of Mr. Snowden’s 


| speech to the Labour Conference at Brighton concerning 
» the Bank Rate and banking problems that-his proposal 


to set up a Committee of Inquiry should; on the whole, 
have been well received even in banking circles. A 
short time ago, having regard to the proposed 
nationalizing of the banks by the extremists in the 
Labour Party, a proposal on the part of the Labour 
Government to set up such a Committee would have 
occasioned serious misgivings. As it is, although the 


| composition of the committee itself is naturally awaited 


with’ some anxiety, Mr. Snowden, in his speech 


| at Brighton, made it very clear that however much 


the Treasury itself might have to suffer (through 
the rate.on Treasury Bills) in-consequénce of the higher 
Bank Rate, he did not support the agitation against the 
monetary policy of the Bank of England and the recent 
rise in the Bank Rate. On the contrary—and his remarks 
were the more courageous remembering the audience to 
which they were addressed —having made it clear that the 
Bank of England, and the Bank of England alone, was 
responsible for its monetary policy, he defended the 
action of the higher Bank Rate staunchly along the 
lines of its inevitability because of the nature of the 
mternational financial situation as a whole. For the 
pont stringency in the money market and the higher 
Bank Rate, conditions abroad, and notably the prolonged 
financial speculation in the United States, and not local 
conditions, must be held responsible. Mr. Snowden 
also showed that in the long run the higher Bank Rate 
Was designed in the interests of trade and with the 
object of ultimately bringing about lower money rates 
generally. A further point in Mr. Snowden’s speech 
Which commanded approval was his staunch adherence 
to the Gold Standard—a point of the utmost importance. 
ton BANKING AND INDUSTRY. 

, Coming now, however, to the question of the proposed 
Committee, it may be hoped that its scope will 
be sufficiently wide to include an- investigation of 





Vins 


those points where the banking system has so frequently 
been challenged by the Socialists: and, also by certain 
industrialists. Those who are supporters of our present 
banking and currency_ system maintain that it played a 
great part in ministering to the .general financial and 
industrial prosperity of the country up to the year 1914. 
Further, that during the War this same system enabled 
us to bear the great strain of financing, not» only our own 
share, but a great deal of the share of our Allies in that 
great conflict. And since the War there are many: who 
believe that but for the exponents of sound financial 
principles represented by our leading bankers, we might 
have witnessed a still greater prolongation of the evils 
of inflation, and especially those’ evils arising out of 
excessive national expenditure. It may be recalled that 
the appointment of the Geddes Committee and the 
general movement to bring Governments to perceive 
that prodigal war expenditure must not be allowed to 
stretch over into the years of peace owed its origin to 
the efforts of the banking and financial community. 
Causes OF TRADE DEPRESSION. 

In fact, the banking and financial community appears 
to have had a clearer perception than our Governments 
or the people of this country of the conditions which had 
to be faced after the War, including such outstanding fac- 
tors as the impoverished condition of many of the buying 
countries and the certainty of post-War conditions intensi- 
fying foreign competition with many. of our leading indus- 
tries. To this lack of perception of the facts by so many 
must be attributed much of the depression suffered 
by our basic industries. On the part of Governments 
and people there was a refusal to face the stern facts 
of the situation, and that refusal, together with the many 
big strikes on the part of labour, threw upon the banks 
the responsibility of endeavouring, so far as lay in their 
power, to minimize the ill-effects resulting from industry 
being handicapped by impossible restrictions, connected, 
in many instances, with an uneconomic wage and with 
uneconomic regulations in the matter of hours and 
conditions of labour. Many industries have had to be 
upheld by the banks during these difficult times until 
frozen credits have formed no small part’ of bankers’ 
difficulties in the post-War vero It is quite true that 
during this same period bankers’ profits have been 
at a high level, even after allowing for increased overhead 
charges in the shape of higher salaries, &c., but it is also 
true that these increased profits have not gone into the 
pockets of shareholders but have gone either to provide 
for bad debts resulting from conditions in trade, or to 
increase reserves to the advantage of depositors. 

P INVESTIGATION SHOULD BE THOROUGH. 

. It will be well, therefore, if a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee with large powers can demonstrate to the country 
once and for all that whatever occasional mistakes may 
have been made in this or that direction, the banking and 
monetary policy of the post-War period has not. only been 
designed in the interests of the country and of trade, but 
has ministered greatly to the national welfare. And if, as 
will undoubtedly be the case, the inquiry shows that 
industrial depression is in no way connected with 
imperfect banking facilities, it. must be hoped it will 
be extended to the point of discovering the true causes 
of such depression. | = ta sp the 

Tue Harry EPpIsove. 

Nevertheless, there is no system so good as not to 
be capable of improvements and modifications in accord 
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ance with present-day requirements, and I will now touch 
very briefly upon the two other points which may make 
an inquiry into our banking system useful at the present 
juncture. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
naturally referred during his speech at Brighton to the 
disastrous Hatry episode, very wisely protested against 
any association between that event and the inquiry into 
the general banking situation. ‘‘ I want you to under- 
stand,” he said, “ that this has nothing to do with the 
Committee I have been describing to you. When we 
find what is necessary in the way of strengthening the 
law, then we shall at once submit to Parliament a measure 
for the amendment of company law in that respect.” 
In connexion with the charges brought against 
Mr. Hatry and certain of his associates, certain 
irregularities and frauds are alleged. These have yet 
to be established, and obviously no comment can be 
made at this juncture except, perhaps, that irregu- 
larities such as those which have been alleged are of such 
rare occurrence that a lender of credits might well be 
excused for being unable to provide against such a 
possibility. It is rather with the general question of 
the wisdom of such new groups being within a short 
period entrusted with such enormous credit facilities 
that public opinion is chiefly concerned, the more so, 
perhaps, as less than ten years ago the chief figure in 
the present episode, Mr. Hatry, was so closely connected 
with the affairs of the Commercial Bank of London, 
which, it will be remembered, went into liquidation 
under circumstances fresh in the minds of the public. 


Bic Borrowers AND COMPETITION. 


On the whole, it may be said that the banks are not often 
let down by their small customers, while over the past 
decade some of the big accounts must have involved some 
heavy losses, and in many of those cases there is 
reason to think that borrowers have been able to 
obtain excessive accommodation by playing one bank 
off against another. I know that this point of 
competition on which I have touched is a difficult and 
delicate one to handle, for if competition gave place to 
close co-operation we might quickly hear even more 


than we do to-day about banking rings and banking’ 


combines. All the same, those who are nearest to 
the problem to which I am referring would probably 
be most ready to agree with what I have said as to the 
problem of some of these big loans amidst the stress of 
competition on the part of the lenders. 

ProposED New Bank. 

Although the Organizing Committee in connexion 
with the proposed new Bank of International Settlements 
is presumably meeting in secret, a great many reports 
have come to hand indicating the difficult problems which 
have to be faced. It is not merely a question of the loca- 
tion of the head office of the Bank, which is already a point 
of somewhat acute controversy, but the question of 
sovereignty over the Bank’s proceedings is another 
dificult matter, while the more the project comes to 
be discussed, the more clear does it become that many 
countries are afraid lest the depositing of the resources 
of existing Central Banks with the new Bank should 
result in that Institution becoming a kind of super 
Central Bank with powers so great as to threaten the 
independence of existing national institutions. On the 
other hand the developments of the last few years, 
including the damming up of the gold in New York 
where local speculation has prevented that centre from 
exercising the functions of international banker, and 
the lack of equilibrium in the trade balances and, there- 
fore, in the exchanges themselves, all suggest the impera-’ 
tive need for an economy in gold movements, and it is 
easy to see that such economy might most successfully 
be achieved through some Central International Bank. 
The problem is one of infinite moment to industry and 
finance in this country, and I have referred to it specially 
at the close of this article because I cannot help thinking 
that any enquiry into the relations between banking and 
industry here would be incomplete if the international 
monetary and banking situation were not remembered, 
and it is this international situation which the new 
Bank, for good or for ill, might materially affect. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 








The Growth of Banking in the 
West of Scotland 


(By A Scottish CoRRESPONDENT.) 


THE forthcoming Centenary of the Union 
Scotland, which will be reached in 1930, will naturall 
cause some attention to be focussed upon the particuly 
area identified with its origin and development. The His. 
tory of the Institution, at present in process of com 
pilation, will add a fresh chapter to the commercial annak 
of the country, and, taken in conjunction with the g 
of the Royal Bank, published in 1928, will embody 

- - : " a 
record of progress in which Scottish banking ge 
has played an important part. So far as the West of 
Scotland is concerned, the expansion in the Clyde are, 
although it had its roots in the Union of the Parl, 
ments—was in the main a development associated with 
a much later period. The nineteenth century was th 
age in which industrial progress became definitely marked, 
Steam looms superseded hand weaving; the railway 
took the place of the pack-horse and the stage-coach: 
docks became a natural corollary to improved waterways, 
and a steady growth in population became the order of 
the day as the possibilities of the Western seaboard 
assumed a more practical aspect. The population of 
Glasgow in 1745 was only 23,000. By the beginning of 
the nineteenth century it was round about 80,000, and 
even then no Scottish town exceeded 100,000. A census 
of the whole of Scotland showed a little over one and 
a half millions. To-day the total population is in the 
neighbourhood of 5,000,000, of which probably one-half 
is centred in the West, Glasgow itself claiming a fourth of 
the entire population. 

Prior to 1750 there were no actual banks in the City of 
Glasgow, the modest requirements of the community 
having been so far met by trading firms who conducted 
discount business and accepted money on deposit on 
more or less arbitrary terms. Several companies con 
trolled by Tobacco-Lords—or Virginia Dons as they wer 
then called—combined banking with general trading, 
and money brokers followed in their wake for exchange 
and underwriting business. As early as 1696, and agam 
in 1731, attempts had been made by the Bank of Scotland 
to establish en outpost in the West, but the efforts were 
handicapped through a conservatism which declined to 
discount bills unless’ on the endorsement of an Edinburgh 
citizen of approved standing. 


Bank at 


BANKING IN GLASGOW. 


With commendable enterprise the Royal Bank opened 
its first office outside Edinburgh in 1783, and Glasgow 
was the objective. The present Glasgow Office of the 
Bank of Seotland dates from 1804. Edinburgh was the 
recognized business and social centre of ceighteenth- 
century life in Scotland, and the old banks were slow to 
appreciate the needs and the opportunities afforded for 
expansion in the rising mercantile community of the 
West. As late as 1800 the three old banks had only forty- 
one branches among them, and most of these were col 
cerned with agricultural interests. The requirements of 
the Glasgow district were, however, satisfactorily met by 
local enterprise through the establishment of the Ship 
Bank in 1750. The bank was run by six of the most influ- 
ential merchants in the City under the firm name 
Dunlop Houston and Co., and after an honourable 
—_ of eighty-six years it merged its fortunes ™ 
the Glasgow Banking Company——an institution col 
ceived and conducted on similar high-class _ lines 
The fusion became in 1843 an integral part of the 
Union Bank of Scotland. A few years earlier the 
business of the old and respected Thistle Bank, establishel 
in 1761, had also been acquired. In 1838 the Paisley 
Union Bank was taken over, and the same year witnes 
an affiliation with the private bank of Sir William Forbes 
James Hunter and Co., the successors of Coutts. Thi 
gave the Union Bank an important Edinburgh connexil 
and a new head office in the Scottish capital. T hrough Its 
absorption of the Ship Bank, the Union Bank of Scotland 
has the proud claim of being identified with ™ 
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vy beginnings of banking in the West of Scotland, and 

h vag Be consistently developed in Glasgow, as elsewhere, 
c P. h a due regard to district requirements. 

Queen Victoria came to the throne in 1837 













Menor had twenty-four banks and 274 bank offices. 
* sits at that period have been estimated at 
en about £25,000,000. In the following year 


roun 


ink gf six new Joint Stock Banks were established, | the 
turally most important being the Clydesdale Banking Com- 
ticular Hany, which commenced business in Glasgow on a 
1e His. aid-up capital of £375,000. | The Clydesdale Bank is 
F com. [the sole survivor of the establishments promoted in 1838. 
annals fH Jn the early stages of its career it operated only through 
* story its main office in Glasgow and a branch in Edinburgh, 
ody a Mput in course of time, through the absorption of some 
derally HF jocal concerns such as the Greenock Union Bank, the 
est of Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, the Eastern Banking 
area— BF Company, and the Dundee Commercial Bank, a much 
Parlin. B wider connexion was assured. The Clydesdale is 
1 with particularly strong in Western and South-Western 
AS the § districts. 

arked, Growtu OF ‘* WESTERN” BuSsINEss. 

ilway — Failures, withdrawals, and amalgamations have con- 
cach; B colidated Scottish banking to the compass of present 


years directed special attention to their interests in the 
West, where the bulk of their lending business in Scotland 
is centred. The phenomenal expansion over the last 
twenty years may be instanced by the experience of the 
North of Scotland Bank, which only entered the City in 
1910 in occupation of a modest office in St. Vincent 
Street, and which has recently built for itself an imposing 
edifice in the same neighbourhood, in addition to which it 
has now eight separate branches throughout the City. 
One of the handsomest buildings reared in Glasgow 
within recent years is the new Head Office of the Union 
Bank of Scotland, and directly opposite this. is the new 
Renfield Street Office of the Bank of Scotland. Paisley, 
Greenock, Ayr, and other growing towns identified with 
the heavy industries, such as Clydebank, Coatbridge and 
Motherwell, have also since the century opened witnessed 
a business development quite unparalleled hitherto in the 
domestic annals of the country. The development would 
warrant the inference that the belt between Forth and 
Clyde and the industrial area immediately to the South 
and West are making a steady recovery, and that agri- 
culture, which is more prominent in the counties of 
Dumfries and Galloway, is also on the upward curve. A 
progressive extension of banking representation in a 
district shows a rising barometer as regards trading 
activity, and also suggests enhanced prospects in the 
direction of fresh deposits. The numerous channels 
through which the banks are now in a position to serve 
the public, and the wide powers which they enjoy through 
enlarged constitutions, are in practical evidence in many 
centres where a growing population seems to warrant 
fresh enterprise—the keenness of the competition being 
all in the public interest. It may be that in some dis- 
tricts the pace set in the direction of branch expansion 
has been barely remunerative to the banks concerned, as 
withdrawals have been noted in several instances, but no 
relaxation of energy seems apparent in the Western 
division, where Glasgow remains the pivot around which 
the bulk of Scottish industry continues to revolve. 
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Ways, M dimensions, and eight Banks of Issue now cater for 
der of B the needs of the community. Of these; four still remain 
board independent banks and four- are owned by London 
ion of clearing banks. All of them publish Annual Reports and 
ing of Bare under the direction of Scottish ‘Boards; but, of 
, aid B course, from a public point of view interest naturally 
ensus B centres in dividends paid by the institutions free of 
e and ® London control. Five of the banks have their head- 
n the quarters in Edinburgh ; two have their head offices in 
e-half § Glasgow, and one has its head office in Aberdeen. A con- 
tthof § siderable proportion of the branch offices are identified 
with the Glasgow area. Glasgow itself contains within 
ity of § its municipal area something like 250 separate offices, of 
unity @ which over seventy are branches of the Union and the 
ucted @ Clydesdale. All the Scottish banks have now for many 
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Capital and Surplus $260,000,000. 





50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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Banking Service for Foreign Trade | 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintains 


X | Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


International 
32 LOMBARD STREET:E:-C:3 


LIVERPOOL : PARIS : BRUSSELS : HAVRE : ANTWERP : NEW YORK 





three banking offices in London each of which is 
fully equipped tc afford a personal, business and 


} 
The Bank’s wide knowledge of markets abroad, obtained | 
direct through its own offices, is placed at the disposal of | 
clients engaged in foreign trade. 


The management at any of the London Offices will be glad 
to explain the Bank’s facilities in detail and to confer with 
you on your foreign banking and trade problems. 





Bank 
Total Assets exceed $1,858,000,000 





Bush House, Aldwych, W.C,2 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
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The Varied Facilities of a Modern 
| Bank 


doubtful whether more than a fraction of the 
s that are offered by our great banks are known 
inary individual who keeps a modest private 
banker renders far more services than 
on deposit or granting an 


Ir is. 
facilitie 
to the ord 
account. A F 
merely receiving money 
overdraft. a : : 

The oldest facility offered his customers is, of course, 
the use of his strong rooms. _This favour is, indeed, 
older than banking itself, for it was the goldsmith of 
old, who by allowing the public to deposit their plate 
“al their coin in his strong rooms, developed first into 
a custodian of cash and eventually into the banker 
(ee rooms of the banker are always at the 
disposal of his customers for the safe custody of articles 
of value, whether the need is for a permanent store or 
merely accommodation for short periods. _ Securities, 
for many reasons, should always be left with a bank. 
In cases where the banker holds for his customer securities 
in the form of bearer bonds, he automatically cuts off 
| the coupons, collects the proceeds and credits the account 
| on the due date. Where, however, investments consist 
! 


of registered stocks or shares the dividends are in many 
cases sent direct to the holder. It is, however, a great 
advantage to all concerned for the customer to authorize 
the company to pay dividends direct to the bank. For 
a banker it is much simpler to credit a number of 
| dividends received in one batch, probably early in the 
morning, than to handle them in ones or twos when 
paid over the counter or sent through the post. The 
customer benefits through having his account credited 
promptly without trouble to himself, while the company 
| gains through great savings in postages and in the 
| © elimination of much clerical work. The banker also 
| undertakes the preparation of claims for the refund 
of Income Tax. 

The customer will find it a great convenience to 
arrange for his banker to make on his behalf all regularly 
| recurrmg payments, such as insurance premiums, rents 
or club subscriptions. Under such an arrangement 
the customer is spared any trouble or loss which might 
result from his failure, owing to absence from home 
or other reasons, to pay, say, an insurance premium 
when due. Similarly, during temporary absences from 
home, arrangements can be made for the miscellaneous 
payments, such, for instance, as servants’ wages. 

The banker can be of especial service to a customer 
' who intends travelling, whether at home or abroad. If 
the journey is to be in this country only, arrangements 
will be made for the customer’s cheques to be cashed at 
\® practically any place in the United Kingdom. If the bank 
has no branch in the town selected, the service is rendered 
by some other bank which acts as agent. If the customer 
intends moving from place to place, then he will be 
supplied with either a Letter of Credit or Travellers’ 
Cheques. These documents can be presented without 
previous arrangement, at almost any bank in the country, 
and cash obtained on demand. 

If it is not desired to make such arrangements, money 
will be sent by registered post on request. In cases 
of urgency, money will be telegraphed and it must 
be remembered that the request for this must be in 
writing. The banker cannot send money on telegraphic 
instructions as he has no means of proving the authen- 
ticity of the message. Similar facilities are provided 
for customers travelling abroad. Before the journey 





is begun a supply of foreign money, sufficient for incidenta 
expenses, can be obtained from the banker, but it is 
not generally recommended to carry a large amount 
in this manner. 

The banker will also obtain a passport for his customer. 
The reason for this non-banking facility is not clear, 
unless it be that, like the clergyman and the solicitor, 
he is empowered to certify on the application form 
that the would-be traveller is a proper person to be 
given a passport. Banks in England do not, however, 
like those in America, obtain the railway tickets for 
their customers. The banker, while not desiring his 
bank to be used as an accommodation address, is always 
pleased to allow customers to have their mail addressed 
to the bank when they are travelling. The letters are 
then, according to arrangement, either retained or 
forwarded to the last address notified. 

A very important service now rendered by banks 
is that of undertaking the duties of Executor or Trustee. 
This side of a bank’s activities is rapidly growing, for 
the public is fast realizing the advantages for performing 
these tasks which the banks enjoy over private individuals. 
Possibly the greatest advantage is that of continuity, 
for when a bank is Trustee no interruption can occur 
through the death of any one individual.. Further, 
by appointing a bank executor or trustee all obligation 
to friends is avoided, R. JAMES, 


Mechanical Banking 


Tis Mechanical Banking is all very well, and I am all 
for it, up to a point ; but it doesn’t go far enough. Now 
that every stage from the handing in of the cheque to 
the balancing of the bank’s books is to be done auto- 
matically, the pen is to be abolished. The pen, we are 
told, is to be shown no merey! I’m not complaining 
about that; none of the pens that I’ve ever seen on a 
bank counter deserve any! But Mechanical Banking 
also means the passing of the pass-book, which was the 
only book of the bank which the customer saw. While I 
can’t say that the sight of mine ever gave me much 
pleasure, it had its uses. The idea was this: when it 
showed a credit balance you took it home and kept it 
there. Then, when your attention was called to your 
account being overdrawn, you replied that you had not 
had your pass-book made up for some time, and had no 
idea how you stood. Now, when your account is to be 
posted by a machine, which will cough as soon as a debit 
balance is shown, there is no chance of your contribution 
to the assets of the bank being overlooked. Moreover, 
as you will have neat little statements sent to you every 
week, or month, you will no longer be able to pretend 
that you are innocently ignorant of the state of your 
banking account. Until I get used to the envelopes in 
which the statements are sent, and neglect to open them, 
I cannot see this much heralded innovation causing me 
much joy. 

However, as I said before, the mechanization does not 
go far enough. No doubt it will not be long before a 
mechanical cashier will be in operation at the counter, 
You will put your cheques, notes and cash into their 
respective slots, press the button, and take out the 
receipt, while the “ M.C.” will say, “‘ Good day ” and “ I 
think we shall have some rain,” or “‘ A nasty east wind,” 
according to the state of the weather. Or, if you draw 
£10 from the mechanical cashier on two successive days, 
it will not give you that “ more in sorrow than in anger ” 
look which you would be likely to receive under present 
conditions. Besides, there will probably be one machine 
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BOOKS ON FINANCE 
By HARTLEY WITHERS 


Formerly Editor of The Economist. 

“Numerous instances of the Wisdom of Withers, 
culled from a ripe experience and put into a_ literary 
shape by a trenchant and occasionally caustic pen.” 
—Financial News. 
MEANING OF MONEY. 
MONEY CHANGING. 7th edition. 6s. net. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 10th edition. 6s. net. 


WAR TIME FINANCIAL PROBLEMS. 
2nd edition. 6s. net. 


4th edition. 6s. net. 
4th edition. 6s. net. 


27th edition. 6s. net. 


BUSINESS OF FINANCE. 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 
WAR AND LOMBARD STREET. 
5th edition. 6s. net. 
POVERTY AND WASTE. 3rd edition. 6s. net. 


OUR MONEY AND THE STATE. 
3rd edition. 5s. net. 
Edited by Hartley Withers. 
LOMBARD STREET. A description of the Money 
Market. 
By Water BaGeuor. 





20th edition. 6s. net. 





THE COUNTRY BANKER: HIS CLIENTS, CARE 
AND WORK. 

By Georce Rag. 6th Edition (20th Impression). 
Revised by F. E. Sreere. Portrait. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SYSTEM OF NATIONAL FINANCE. 
By E. Hitron Younc, P.C. 2nd edition by E. Hitton 
Younc and N. E. Youn. 10s. 6d. net. 
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and others in India and Burma. 
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(30th June 1929) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 351,279,025 
ADVANCES, &. - - 194,193,731 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C,3 
Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2 














The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is associated with the fellowing Banks : 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited 
Bank of London & South America Limited 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd, 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited 
Bank of British West Africa Limited 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited 
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Over 1,800 Offices in Engle~4 and Wales, 


























BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 














OVER 2,000 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Domirion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal, 
The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limitea. 








THE BRITISH 


LIMITED 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,900 
Reserve Fund - - £200,000 


Through its world-wide connections and 
agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad _ exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business 
conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH — STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Tele. ((Inland) : ‘ Sarsrevo, WrrE, Lonpon.” 
Address \ (Foreign) : “‘ Sarsrevo, Lonvon.” 
Telephone No. Royau 7111. 








Affiliated Institution in Poland : 
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OVERSEAS BANK 





Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW. | 
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shelled “Silent.” into which you can pay, or from which 
ou can draw, without having any small talk. aghel 
F ‘This brings.me to the field where the mechanization of 

Ling can do its most beneficent work—.e., in the abo- 
ition of bank managers as we know them to-day. You 
have probably noticed that bank managers outside the 
wank are often quite decent people, and when they are 
abolished it will probably be found that quite ninety per 
cent. of them are human. Even inside their banks some 
of them are occasionally almost genial, but mention the 
word “ overdraft ” ! When a banking Robot dis- 
ces the present bank manager, how much better it will 
for everybody, including the displaced bank manager. 
He, poor fellow, at the present time can please nobody. 
If, as he usually does, he says “* No ” to your request for 
an overdraft, he displeases you, and on the rare occasions 
when he says “ Yes,” he may please you, but causes 
the acutest sorrow to, and incurs the disapproval of, his 
directors. The only time he smiles is when you tell him 
that you thought banks were intended to lend money. 
Or, if you tell him that you thought they liked lending 
money, he will even laugh—though it’s not a pleasant 
sound. You will be able to put into the inside of the 
Robot information as to your requirements, turnover, 
securities, &c., in very much less time than it takes you 
to tell the present bank manager, and you will be able to 
pull a little lever and get a little disc with the word 
“declined” stamped on it, without having to hear a 
description of how he played the seventh, fourteenth, and 
eighteenth, which you have to put up with now, in the 
hope of inducing a favourable atmosphere. You will at 
any rate save time, and if you tell the Robot what you 
think of it, it will have just as much effect as the choice, 
eurt words you address to the present bank manager on 
such occasions ; and the Robot won’t give you any back- 
chat in return. 

So the sooner the bank manager is abolished (on a 
good pension) the better for him and, as you see, the 
better for you. ..Then, when the interior .of a bank is 
hardly distinguishable from a factory ; wher the staff, 
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manning machines, consists of girls and spectacled and 
pale-faced boys known as bank operatives instead of 
bank officers, you will get used to the sight of head clerks 
and accountants clad in overalls, with cotton-waste in 
a hands, spending their lives keeping machinery in 
order. 

The manager will then be known as the Chief Engineer 
or Machine Superintendent. No longer will he belong 
to the Institute of Bankers, but to an Institute of En- 
gineers. I’m not sure that I shan’t regret the old days 
then, but I shall console myself with the thought that the 
bank manager of the future is bound to be a_ civil 
engineer. “ FRIVOLUS.” 


Choosing a Life Policy 


Lire assurance policies are issued in great variety; 
indeed, the wide choice offered is apt to bewilder 
the man considering the question of effecting an 
assurance on his life. These various plans of assurance 
are not produced haphazardly or capriciously ; each is 
designed to serve a particular purpose and to serve that 
purpose better than any other type. A life policy is 
a contract either for life or for a long period of years, 
and once entered into cannot be changed without loss 
to the policyholder. It is therefore important that the 
right kind of policy should be chosen at the start. The 
selection of the type of policy should precede the 
selection of the office with which the business is to be 
placed, as some offices excel in one class of policy and 
other offices in another class of policy. 

The difficulty of selection is increased by the fact that 
the average proposer usually has no clear notions of his 
own requirements. If he seeks professional guidance 
he is disinclined to disclose his private affairs, which 
should govern the choice of a policy. The majority of 
persons who assure are persuaded to do so by an assurance 
official who suggests a policy he thinks will be attractive. 
The fullest benefit of assurance can be derived only from 
the policy best adapted to one’s individual needs. The 
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General Financial Business 


Reorganisations and Amalgamations 





Public Issues of British Industrials 


Telephones: MANSION HOUSE 9484 and 9485. 
Telegrams: “ MERCABANCO, CANNON, LONDON.” 
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Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chairman. 
JOHN PATERSON, ESQ., Deputy Chairman. 








C. L. BAILLIEU, ESQ., C.M.G. | THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT 
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Manager & Secretary: E. M. JANION. 
Asst. Manager: A.A.SHIPSTON. Swub-Manager:J.A. ROBERTSON, 
Accountant: F, C. HOUNSFIELD. 








Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited, 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 
of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief 
Provincial Towns throughout the United Kingdom, 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded- for -Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia, 
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first thing to do is to think out what are one’s needs 
and the order of their importance. 


Purpose OF Lire AssuRANCE. 

The original and principal purpose of life assurance is 
to provide against the financial consequences of death, 
and it fulfils this function better than any other and 
better than it can be done in any other way. Where 


0,000 the circumstances are such that the sole requirement is 
000 the provision of a sum of money at death, a whole life 
ca licy should be chosen. A whole life policy would be 
0,00) If specially suitable for a man who wished to make pro- 


yision for the payment of death. duties in order that 
his estate might pass undiminished to his successors, 
or for one with a life interest in property passing at his 
death to others than his dependants, or for a public 
official or other person with an adequate pension guaran- 
teed on retirement, but whose wife and children are 
unprovided for in the event of his death. 

Premiums can be paid in one of three ways—by 


|B a single payment, by periodical payments for a fixed 
I term of years, or by periodical payments throughout 
efoo, Ife the whole of the life assured. The last-named method 
burg, | would be the most appropriate in the cases of the man 
Kobe |i wishing to provide for estate duties and of the one with 
lacea, MM g life interest, because, broadly speaking, their incomes 
King), | are permanent and independent of their own exertions, 
rt I leaving no doubt about ability to pay future premiums. 
I The annual cost would be less, as premiums payable 
| throughout life are lower than by any other method, 
| and the assurance would therefore be secured at the 
G.I least sacrifice of income. 
SINGLE Premium Po.ictes. 
1 One may find oneself at the end of a year with a 
surplus of unexpended income,: and this surplus may 
neu, 1 he used, by means of a single premium policy, for making 





provision for the future or for supplementing other 
assurances. A Single premium policy does not involve 
liability for the payment of further premiums. Odd 
or chance sums can be set aside in this manner to produce 
specified sums at a specified date or, on the happening 
of a specified contingency, without committing oneself 
toany further payment. 

‘The ext’ point to be determined is whether or not 
theypolicy shall be of the class that is entitled to par- 
ip me in the profits of the life office. A larger premium 
is charged to secure the right to participate than where 
that right is excluded. It will be simpler for the intending 
assifant to look at the matter in another way. The same 
premium will assure a larger certain sum’ under the 
non-profit plan than under the with-profit plan, but 
under the with-profit plan the sum assured will gradéally 
increase by the addition of bonuses until it exceeds the 












the policy continues the greater will. bethe excess. Thus, 
for the first few years the non-profit pdlicy, will give the 
greater amount of assurance, and afterwards the with- 
profit policy. The period during which the non-profit policy 
gives the better result can be estimated with approximate 
accuracy, though it varies in each individual case. 
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Syuort AND Lone TERM ENDOWMENTS. 

The popular tendency is to choose short term endow- 
ments in preference to long term “endowments. This 
is to be regretted, because such policies considerably 
reduce the amount of death protection. If the main 
object is to make provision for old age the endowment 
should be timed to mature about the date when the 
provision will be required, that is, say, age sixty or 
sixty-five. Much larger sums can be assured at these 
ages for the same premium than at earlier ages, while 
the amount of death protection is only slightly inferior 
to whole life policies. If death protectiori is not required 
then the pure endowment policy or the deferred annuity 
policy should be considered, though careful account 
must be kept of the effect of the non-allowance of Income 
Tax rebate on these classes of policies. The -right to 
share in the profits should be retained where the main 
object is old age provision, as this will almost certainly 
produce a larger sum on maturity than under the non- 
profit method. Generally speaking, it will be found 
advantageous to take out all cndowments under the 
participating plan, though occasionally, where a definite 
sum has to be arranged for, as in connexion with house 
purchase, the non-participating endowment may be 
more convenient. 5 

Practically all policies issued are variants of the types 
described above. The differences consist in altering 
the death protection and investment clements, increasing 


the one and decreasing the other, or vice versa: Two 
other kinds of policies may be briefly mentioned. What 


is called the convertible term policy enables a. young 
man cheaply to provide a large amount of- death pro- 
tection for a period of up to ten years, and then, when 
he may be better able to gauge his future, to convert 
into any class of policy desired. Now that buying on 
the instalment plan is so prevalent greater use 1s being 
made of decreasing assurances, that is, where the sum 
assured diminishes periodically. A mortgagor to a 
building society, for instance, can, for a small premium, 
assure his life for the amount and period of his out- 
standing instalments. I’. M. Toovey. 








sum assured under the non-profit plan, and the longer 








THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK | 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid: VEN 100,000,090. 
Reserve Fund: YEN’ 108,500,000. 


HEAD OFFICE - - YOKOHAMA | 

BRANCHES AT ; ' 
Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, | 
Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, | 
Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Kai Yuan, Karachi, | 
Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Peking, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, | 
Singapore, Sourabaya Sidney, Tiertsin, ‘Tokyo, Tsinanfu, 
Tsingtau, Viadivostek (temporarily closed). 











The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues | 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above places {| 
and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 

Deposits received for fixed pericds at rates to be obtained on application. 








Loudon Office: 7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 2. 
| D. NOHARA, Manager. 
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HE Bank of London & South America 
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_Bincreasing. Interest in South American Markets 
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Net interest earned on Life funds 
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and a splendid return is assured for 
investments made in the Halifax 
Building Society. 

The various departments yield up to 
5% Free of Income Tax. Additional 
Bonuses are granted to regular Savers, 
There are no fees on entrance and with- 
drawals can be made when desired 
without loss or charges. You cannot 
get a better investment. 


Write for the Free Prospectus. 
ASSETS £57,000,000. 


HALIFAX | 
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Some Books - 


ja just a sulky, quiet, feckless sort of boy ” became the 
test of our explorers is described by Dr. R. J. Campbell in 
; biography Livingstone (Benn, 21s.). Dr. Campbell has 
tempted to portray him as a man with a vocation, to show 
‘slow crystallization of purpose which drove him to his 
timate death with the inevitability of a Greek tragedy. If 
HE. quthor has not entirely succeeded, it is, perhaps, because 
9’ much emphasis is laid on the predestined Character of 
ivingstone’s choice. Dr. Campbell does show us, however, 
nat sort of a man Livingstone really was, austere and preci- 
fate, endowed with moral and physical courage to an excep- 
onal degree, reputed quarrelsome because he refused to suffer 
ols gladly, obstinate because he refused to compromise his 
mnvictions, presumptuous because he refused to accept the 
bboleths of his predecessors. The calumny of fools and the 
trigues of political opponents drove Livingstone the mis- 
onary, not to forsake his calling, but to broaden its base. 
san explorer and a Government official he was the fore- 
inner of modern Africa and the first to realize that evan- 
lization was not enough, and to introduce legitimate trade 
; a counterblast to slavery and exploitation. He was the 
pst, too, to understand that Africa must ultimately work out 
r'own redemption, and that regeneration is a conscious 
owth and not a patent medicine. 
* * * * 
There is much treasure to be found in Mr. Edmund Pearson’s 
Books (Constable, 15s.). Perhaps the most notable 
seovery which Mr. Pearson made as a librarian was Mr. Edwin 
. Tenny of Tennessee, the most astonishing orator of modern 
mes. For Mr. Tenny had a perverted genius for phrases ; 
assical rotundities poured from his lips and he was only a 
ep from sublimity. Witness his speech on the eighty-third 
mniversary of American Independence: ‘‘ The ravens croak 
heir death knell and buzzards chant their epitaph, yet the 
gon of their eulogiums cannot inumbrate their sepulchre. 
he worms may have scattered as their bodies have frittered 
d earth hug the ashes of a tearless grave, yet the recollection 
ages will embalm their fidelity and ‘calify ‘with benedictions 
passing’ generation.” The book is full of these happy 
plorations. There is a particularly charming rhyme, for 
ample, quoted from the works of a nineteenth-century 
oralist :— 
“* Happy Johnny, how you grow. 
Do you chew tobacco ?’ .‘ No! 
And—what is better yet— 


I never smoked a cigarette.’ ” 


e curiosities of literature which Mr. Pearson describes are 
of them American products ; and, perhaps, as we read them 
th amusement, we may also learn a good deal of American 
ial history, 
* * * * 

The lively interest now taken in the saints and mystics of 
enteenth-century France is probably due in part to the 
itings of the Abbé Bremond ; and of these saints, Francis de 
les, with his unfailing charm of manner, his genius for 
endship, and his wit, is one of the most generally attractive. 
ere will, therefore, be many appreciative readers for the 
ond, and very substantial, instalment of the Life of the 
int: (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 15s.) which the Rev. 
told Burton has translated and adapted from Abbé 
mon’s standard biography. Though the tone is somewhat 
re edifying than English taste approves, the amount of 
eful detail makes this work of real value to all students 
the period. The new volume (the first appeared in 1926) 
ens with the founding of the Order of the Visitation, and 
S with the death of the Saint. It therefore covers one 
the most interesting periods of his career, including, 
it does, his active association with St. Chantal in the 
ablishment of her monasteries. A third volume is promised, 
deal with his chief characteristics and the events connected 
h his canonization. 


"Saga ” is a vague term to most readers. It suggests, 
idly €nough, tales of Viking savagery and heroism. But 
of us could Say exactly at what period and in what cir- 
nstances this form of literature, which has the peculiar 


* * * * 


of the Week 


interest of being almost entirely native and unborrowed, 
originated. Would-be students of the subject will find a 
concise, lucid, and pleasant guide in Mr. E. E. Kellett, whose 
volume on The Northern Saga is published by the Hogarth 
Press (7s. 6d.). Having sketched in the historic background, 
Mr. Kellett tells us precisely what a saga is, explains how we 
can distinguish the genuine saga from the spurious, and 
describes the extraordinary difficulties under which the 
Icelandic tales of the twelfth and following centuries were 
written. He then surveys the varied themes, illustrating not 
merely the lives but the superstitions of the rude Northern 
folk, with which they deal; and in order to confute the idea 
of monotony he translates a dozen representative stories 
from this free, vital, and unsophisticated literature, in which, 
more than in almost any other, ‘“ we see humanity as it is 
when stripped of the trammelling garments of convention.” 
Useful appendices are provided for readers who may wish to 
pursue the study further. 
% * * * 

The Fellowship of Freedom and Reform is the somewhat 
grandiloquent title of a body partly supported by the Licensed 
Trade who are engaged on the commendable enterprise of im- 
proving our public-houses. Their pamphlet, The Improved Publia 
House, is to be obtained at the price of one shilling from 
the Fellowship, at St. Stephen’s House, Westminster; and 
it contains some excellent photographs and much encouraging 
information of the progress being made in the provision of 
places where food and other amenities are obtainable as well 
as drink. We welcome all such efforts of the Drink Trade 
to reform itself, but cannot believe that they can succeed ; 
for the Trade exists to supply a demand for alcoholic 
refreshment, and will never attempt to curtail that demand. 
The skittle-alleys, billiard-tables, gardens, concerts and other 
attractions provided by the new public-house are all civilizing 
influences, and good in their way, and well described in this 
pamphlet ; but we shall never obtain the needed reforms on 
the requisite scale while the supply of stimulants remains in 
the hands of those who directly profit thereby. 

* * * * 

Mr. Noel Buxton is a much travelled politician or a very 
political traveller, and in the charming little volume of Travels 
and Reflections (Allen and Unwin, 10s.) both his main 
jnterests in life are represented. Most of the ten chapters 
relate to the Near East and the Middle East. He recalls a 
journey over the lonely Kurdish hills, the field hospital after 
the Bulgarian victory at Lule Burgas, the attempt of a Turkish 
Nationalist to murder him and his brother at Bucharest in 
1914, and a visit to Tabriz. Elsewhere he describes the 
ascent of Fuji and Enasan in Japan, and a journey in the 
Sahara. Nothing could be better in its way. Mr. Buxton’s 
chapters are all too brief. 

% * * * 

There is picturesque material in the life of Henry Mordaunt, 
second Earl of Peterborough, who somehow captured Barcelona 
in 1705. But it cannot be said that General Ballard has 
made much of his opportunity in The Great Earl of Peterborough 
(Skeffington, 21s.). He is judicious in dealing with this one 
military episode in his hero’s long career as a profligate and 
a politician. And he quotes Marlborough’s pathetic account 
of Peterborough’s visit to his headquarters in 1707 when 
“the ill weather hinders me from going abroad so that my 
Lord Peterborough has the opportunity of very long con- 
versations,” adding that ‘“‘ what is said one day the next 
destroys so that I have desired him to put his thoughts in 
writing.” 

« * * * 
(‘* More Books of the Week” and “General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on pages 604 and 607.) 


The Competition 


Tne Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best 
definitions of humour and wit, with an example of each, 
The Competition will close on Friday, November 22nd. 
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British Strategy ‘ie hi 


British Strategy. A Study of the Application of the Principles 
of War. By Maj§r-General Sir Frederick Maurice, with an 
introduction by Field-Marshal Sir George Milne, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. (Constable. 10s.) 


Sm FrepericK MAvuRICcE was the chief assistant in matters 
strategical to Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson for three 
years, in 1915, that year of piteously small results, in France, 
and at the War Office in 1916-17, the years of slow but 
successful struggle. We may, therefore, be assured that 
he has practical experience as well as theoretical knowledge. 
With these behind him, he presents in his latest book a 
course of lectures designed to elucidate the “ principles of 
strategy,” as laid down in Field Service Regulations, with the 
proviso that they are *‘ methods,” and not literally “ princi- 
ples.” They are the principles of “ security,” “‘ economy of 
force,” ‘* co-operation,” “ the offensive,” ‘* mobility,” “ sur- 
prise,” and “ concentration.” The all-important “ unity of 
command ” finds no place. 

There is nothing specially British about these principles, 
they are to be found in pre-War foreign textbooks, are indeed 
only new names for old things ; but General Maurice examines 
them from a point of view which is British, pointing out that 
neither Clausewitz nor Foch ever mentions the sea. What 
seems to be at the bottom of his mind is expressed in one of 
his summings-up :— 

'*T venture to suggest that the chief criticism which our 
descendants will have to make of our conduct of the Great War 
will be that we did not make the best use of our amphibious power, 
and in fact we turned ourselves voluntarily into a land power, 
and began to think of our amphibious power afterwards.” 

As a German has put it :. there was at one time the surprising 
spectacle of the greatest naval power seeking a decision on 
land and the greatest military power seeking a decision— 
with U-boats—on the sea. Perhaps we were right and Germany 
wrong ; for history does not record a decision of a great war 
falling anywhere but on land. Perhaps, too, General Maurice 
underrates the work of the Navy in the vital role of safe- 
guarding our communications and our shores. 

One would expect to find the author a whole-hearted sup- 
porter of the amphibious Dardanelles expedition, provided 
the “principle of surprise *” were observed ; but he turns it 
down as an offence against the “ principle of security,” for “at 
that time the Western front was not secure and therefore no 
subsidiary campaign should have been undertaken.” 

Here, though he does not seem to realize it, he gets near 
the root of the matter. We could not use our amphibious 
power for offensive purposes with real effect, because we had 
not enough men or frittered away those we did have. We 
never collected a central reserve—except in Egypt in January 
1916, for a few weeks—ready to be thrown from one theatre 
to another to obtain a decision. We had barely sufficient men 


A Great Foreign Minister 


Lord Lansdowne: a Biography. By Lord Newton. (Mac- 
millan, 25s.) 

Lorp Newton who earned the praise of experts by his book 
on a great ambassador—Lord Lyons—has now discharged the 
task of writing the life of a great Foreign Minister. His book 
could not fail to be a document, for Lord Lansdowne was in 
office, at home or abroad, from 1868 to 1906, and from then 
till the close of 1916 was leader of the Unionist Party in the 
Lords, during a time of acute constitutional crisis. But 
chiefly as-Foreign Secretary he shaped in two signal instances 
the course of history—not for England, nor even for Kurope, 
only. Lord Newton has helped us to understand how this 
policy suggested itself to him, and how he carried it through. 

But the book is much more than a document. It gives us 
real insight into the personality of a statesman who, after 
fifty years of public life, remained little known.to the general 
public. As a rule, a leading politician in the Lords has been 
first a House of Commons man; but Lord Lansdowne sue- 
ceeded to the Marquisste while still at Balliol under Jowett’s 
watchful eye. Lord Rosebery, his contemporary, met the 
same difficulty and trampled on it. But Lord Lansdowne 
with his many talents never had that of getting across the 
footlights.. He was no: erator, and though an accomplished 





and munitions to hold on to the many commitments in 7 oe 
sea power enabled or tempted us to engage, as our beg) Ode 
in France, in East Africa, at Gallipoli, at the F 
Mesopotamia and in Egypt and Palestine demonstrate, vi m 
Germans, having a central position and an excellent strats ae hi 
railway system, were able to accomplish wonders wail. isolated 
strategic reserve of only six divisions. This small tility in 
turned the scale against the Kerenski offensive, in the ¢ jon wl 
of Riga and at Caporetto in the space of a few moni formid 
1917. The Allies never did anything so striking = oe mony, 
when a few French and British divisions sent to | colossal 
rail, acted as the spear point at Vittoria Veneto. y the fe 


It seems doubtful whether our command of the sq Englist 
as potentially valuable and “ our power greatest wher ve been 
and sea meet” as General Maurice seems to think, [Met this ‘ 


does not overestimate our facilities for transporting tnglmpught to ¢ 
by water, he underestimates the carrying power of railygliiemature | 
founding an argument on the supposition that “jt gifhe result 
physically impossible for the Germans to transport galas shown 


Armies from Russia to the French frontier under two or yourable 
months at the very least.” The German official history French 
told us that four complete corps, and a fifth at a pinch, camord Lan 
be transported simultaneously from the Western to dMpind. 

Eastern theatre, with forty trains a day each, a Corps require There is 
156 trains. The, time-tables of actual moves show that i opposit 


corps, complete with their columns and trains, were transfemiifyy him 
in under nine days counting from the beginning of entraingli refer r 
to the end of detraining. Thus un transport stratigglyho took: 
@une certaine importance could easily be made in a moniiikhe most 
and this was accepted at the Chantilly Conference in Decemb blie let! 
1915, according to the latest volume of the French officaipffice. It 
history. greemen 

The author sees in the use of new weapons or the now ourse, f 
use of existing weapons an important factor in obtainigggNewton t 
surprise ; ‘* mechanization,” he thinks, may give w g@gunities h 
advantage in “ mobility,” and a war may in future be waghim the | 
by the surprise attack of ‘ comparatively small, highyiMforesaw 1 
organized, powerfully equipped and highly mechanixjijmay be | 
forces.” This kind of doctrine may lead to our once agippnilitary 


beginning a war with insufficient means. 
Sir George Milne recommends General Maurice's b 


vet be gl 
he. coure 














































because “it is written in language which will appeal to tigg In Irel 
average reader,” and because for too long “ British soldigjpf an or 
have been nourished on the ideas of Continental strategists jnot dest: 
Yet surely more soldiers have read the works of Hamlggwhich 


and Henderson than those of Clausewitz and Foch. The bodggvanton 
certainly gives occasion for serious thought, and, as the Chigpherishe: 
of the Imperial General Staff puts it, “ merits the attentiqjp and 
of all who may be called upon in the future to direct to it. 

policy of their country.” 


debater, he lacked platform geniality. Lord Newton | 


made us perceive that in private life there was no trace of tig@The Pe 
frigidity. He had charm as well as courtesy for his own ci’ ms 
and, after reading this book, we can believe, what we shot, seem 
scarcely have guessed, that from gillies and beaters to ball: we , 
and agents, all about his beloved Derreen in Kerry, gave lif, ore t 
genuine affection, The Irish retainers knew the sportsliveryth 
in him, the lover of river and woodland. Many an Engi@y mor 
patrician has grown popular because of his proclaimed he pai 


for sport; yet it never became publicly known that iiegree 
Lansdowne was a keen and accomplished horseman, shot aor the 
angler. There was in this something of the well-bred Fret nce ; 
man’s aversion from publicity ; for the French element “ihe fac 
strong in Lord Lansdowne’s mixed blood. His mothet WiRhere ; 
legally, the granddaughter of Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, Grajied 
Flahault ; but, according to a tradition which Lord Newt, ys p 
does not discredit, Talleyrand, not Flahault, was the 3 Sof unit 
progenitor. At all events, Lord Lansdowne’s relations pase t] 
his mother were in the French rather than the English t 


wt Befc 
dition. From boyhood on she remained his close contdalls ploym 
as a whole series of letters to her prove ; and through the period 
more than in any other way we get at the mig. der 


humanity. 
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As Governor-General in Canada or in India, his biographer 
mits fairly that Lord Lansdowne fell on easy periods, 
a wise Governor-General makes his period look easy. 
the War Office from 1896 to 1900 the best we can say is 
another might have done worse in the period leading 
to the Boer War, and during its beginnings. Yet Lord 
“tury must have been favourably impressed, for in 1900 
made him Foreign Secretary at a time when England 
as isolated, involved in a difficult war, and aware of fierce 
ility in every quarter—Lord Lansdowne ended England’s 
sation when he made the alliance with Japan. The step 
; formidably decisive. Russia then exercised a growing 
wemony, Which had no justification but the appearance 
“colossal force; within three years Japan had knocked 
ay the feet of clay, and the colossus lay sprawling. Without 
» English alliance it is certain that Japan would never 
ve been allowed to beat Russia. England kept the ring. 
et this disappearance created a new danger. Germany 
cht to assume the vacant primacy, with a very different 
nature under its strength; and France was threatened. 
me result was the Anglo-French entente. Lord Newton 
; shown that although King Edward helped to create a 
yourable atmosphere, and so to overcome the vacillations 
French ministers, the directing will to this end was 
od Lansdowne’s. He was a man who knew his own 
na. 
There is no space to deal with the period of his leadership 
n opposition, and here Lord Newton is careful not to claim 
pr him any conspicuous success. One must be content 
» refer readers to these judicious chapters, written by one 
ho took an active part inthe events. But we cannot overlook 
he most characteristic action of Lord Lansdowne’s life—his 
blic letter, published in December, 1917, after he laid down 
fice. It appealed for a settlement of the War by reasoned 
ement, instead of the fight to a finish: and it was, of 


iourse, furiously denounced. We may agree with Lord 


ewton that the time was ill-chosen and that earlier oppor- 
nities had been let ‘slip; yet one cannot but admire with 
him the old statesman’s steadfastness in a course which he 
foresaw must estrange him even from close affections. We 
may be glad that his advice was not taken and that the 
military monarchies suffered defeat and destruction, and 
yet be glad also that such a man holding such opinions had 
he courage to set them forth at such a time. 

In Ireland, where he was perhaps the chief representative 
pf an order which also in a long struggle suffered defeat if 
hot destruction, he and his frankly accepted the decision to 
which England as well as Ireland came; and even after 
anton and imbecile outrage had destroyed the home he 
herished, he sought by rebuilding and reinhabiting to knit 
ip and revive the old charities. He died on his way back 
0 it. ; 


An All-Party Solution of 
Unemployment 


The Post-War Unemployment Problem. By Henry Clay, 


M.A. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


T seems a long time ago that Sir William Harcourt exclaimed 
‘We are all Socialists now!” Events have moved at a 
more than ordinary evolutionary gait. The War altered 
verything. It is obvious that the Conservative Party is 
ho more averse from certain acts of “ socialization” than is 
phe party which calls itself Socialist. It is all a matter of 
Hegree and expediency. Professor Clay’s recommendation 
or the cure of unemployment has obvious economic import- 
mice ; but it has no less political importance because he sees 

¢ facts as they are and implicitly dismisses the notion that 
here can still be an unqualified choice between something 
palled Socialism and something called Individualism. He 
pays plainly that the real cure for unemployment is capable 
bf uniting all parties. And he has made out such an attractive 
Fase that it cannot be ignored. 

Before coming to his solution he analyses post-War unem- 
ployment and shows in detail how it differs from every previous 
period of unemployment. His exposition is so clear that 
“aders with no economic learning will be able to follow it. 


His method distils clarity ; he reiterates deliberately without 
ever repeating himself carelessly. He looks at the same 
truth over and over again from very slightly different angles. 
His meaning can never be misunderstood. The fact which 
he perceives most clearly of all is that though the customary 
trade cycles have been as apparent since the War as they 
were before the War, our post-War unemployment is in its 
magnitude and persistence like nothing which has ever before 
been experienced. 

The large number of causes of this exceptional unemploy- 
ment which Professor Clay is able to tabulate prove in them- 
selves the absurdity of believing that a different currency 
system or new principles of banking would be adequate to 
end unemployment. He acquits the restored Gold Standard 
of being a special cause of unemployment, though he admits, 
as every careful observer must, that it caused inevitable 
temporary dislocation. We have not space to summarize 
either the various causes of unemployment as he sees them 
or the partial remedies which have so far been applied. 
Enough to say that he regards Safeguarding as merely robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, and Transfer as a very slow and partial 
help. He praises the Derating Act of the late Government 
but thinks that it might have been much better if it had 
discriminated between cases where there was need for relief 
and cases where there was none. 

Something definite, he concludes, must be done. Post- 
war unemployment has gone on long enough to suggest 
that it will never yield to what may be called the automatic 
remedies of economic law. But what can be done? Develop- 
ment ? Relief works ? Professor Clay is not fundamentally 
opposed to specially devised forms of labour beeause he 
holds that the orthodox ‘ Treasury view,” that money 
given to a new enterprise is only money diverted from other 
enterprises, “‘ proves too much”; but he is convinced that 
the recovery of trade, if only trade can be made to recover 
fast enough, is a solution vastly superior to all others. He 
finds the quickest and safest of all remedies in Rationalization 
—with a special impetus provided by the State. 

No political party need be offended by this. He goes 
further and says that every party might actively support 
it. He has reluctantly come to the conclusion that industry 
has not a suflicient impetus of its own towards reorganization. 
It must be guided, helped, or driven. The reorganization 
of the railways inspired by the State, the gigantic electricity 
scheme of Mr. Baldwin’s Government, the intervention of 
the present Government in the coal industry—all these 
things point the way. 

The Trade Facilities Act provides for equipment. Why 
should it not also provide funds for reorganization ? What 
is wanted, Professor Clay says, is a kind of executive Balfour 
Committee. And he is impatient of all such fears of taking 
risks as paralyse action. A planned recovery of trade seems 
to him infinitely better than letting loose unemployed men 
on the roads—he dismisses Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme, 
by the way, in a single sentence—since it promises increasing 
and permanent returns. 
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THE EVENT OF A LIFETIME. 
135 Fascinating Days. Perfectly arranged itinerary of visits 
to 14 contin at season best suited for travel. PANAMA 
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A Discovery ? 
Second Journal to Eliza. By Laurence Sterne. 
Margaret R. B. Shaw. (Bell. 21s.) 
ELEVEN years after Sterne’s death two volumes were 
published under the title of Letters Supposed to have been 
Written by Yorick and Eliza. There was no lack of candour 
in the editor of these letters. He allowed it to be understood 
that he had written the volumes himself as a sequel! to Sterne’s 
‘own Letters from Yorick to Eliza. We had written them only 
for the amusement of himself and his friends; but a copy 
had unfortunately got abroad, and he would be sorry to 
think that readers might be deceived into believing them 
genuine. 

This editor was William Combe, a prolific hack-writer, 
best known as the author of Dr. Syntax. In one instance 
his candour went too far. He admitted that seven other 
letters previously published as Sterne’s had been composed 
by himself. One of the letters he claimed was included by 
Sterne’s daughter in her own collection ; but it is possible 
that she might have made a mistake. In 1925, however, 
the manuscript of another of the seven letters was discovered 
in an old letter hook, and it was unmistakably in Sterne’s 
own handwriting. 

There is plenty of evidence to discredit the general reliability 
of William Combe. We have his own word for it that under 
the pressure of a busy life he had often inadvertently passed 
off the work of other men as his own. In Miss Margaret 
Shaw’s opinion he had again made the same mistake. His 
acknowledgment of authorship has hitherto condemned the 
Supposed Letters to oblivion. Miss Shaw argues that they 
are the genuine work of Sterne ; and if her argument holds 
they make an important addition to our knowledge of Sterne. 
Yorick was Sterne himself; Eliza was Mrs. Draper. Their 
love is not fiction but biography. In the troubles of his 
domestic life, Sterne turned to Mrs. Draper for affection and 
understanding. In the draft of the letter to Mr. Draper he 
wrote: “Tis a love, you would honour me for—for ’tis so 
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nouncement of Sterne’s. The correspondence jg 
‘with professions of affection and “* encouragement tot 
the paths of piety.” ; 


Shandy and the Sentimental Journey, the Rev. Lay 








like that I bear my own daughter, who is a 200d ere 
that I searce distinguish a difference betwixt it.» It ; 
Supposed Letters are accepted, they entirely support this 


Oey 







It comes as a shock to our conomp 
of Sterne ; but Miss Shaw reminds us that, besides 7 re 







Sterne published a collection of Sermons. 

There survives another manuscript of Sterne’s, the Jo 
to Eliza, first published in 1904, a work in which ) 
displays far greater warmth, agitation, and passion thin 
find in the Supposed Letters. Miss Shaw has dete 
however,‘ several similarities between the manuscript g 
the volume she now presents as Sterne’s ; she regards th 
in fact, as different handlings of the same material | 
far her only real evidence has been to the discredit of Con 
good faith ; if she is to prove her case, she must persuade J 
readers by internal evidence that the Supposed Letters ty 
the marks of Sterne’s own style and are congruous with y} 
we know of his life. It is in just these points that hert 
entirely fails to be convincing. 

In her introduction Miss Shaw tries to show that Ste 


















































EN 


characteristic cadences, the emphasis and music of his py ¥ 
style, are present in the work she attributes to him, and Sf 
is a question for the reader’s ear; Miss Shaw never deim*Y P 
the peculiarities of Sterne’s cadences, and the parallek Mm The 
quotes are the flimsiest of evidence. She makes no exanijgimthe us 
tion into Sterne’s use of language ; and if we are to bee Frencl 
that he wrote the Supposed Letters we must admit an eygim Spanis 
ordinary degeneration in his fertility of phrase. The kta Inst 
are full of clichés, composed of clichés ; of ‘* poverty’s chili their { 


hand,” of ‘‘ boisterous seas,’ of ‘** bodies mouldering in { 
grave.” From beginning to end there is not the slight 
distinction of language ; and it would take a most com 
hensive sympathy to find any distinction of thought. 


Foreig 
can do 
to beg’ 


Since there is no indisputable evidence for Sterne’s au oy 
ship, it is on this internal evidence of style that reader 1 tol 


form their opinion. If the letters are genuine, the new kw 
ledge of Sterne that they give us comes down to this: 
was capable of being duller than we imagined ; just) 
he died he took to moralizing in a surprisingly conventis 
strain; and, as Miss Shaw remarks, ‘ those features of 
work which successive generations of readers have 4 
demned as blemishes, his apparent trifling with accg 
moral issues and his over-exuberant sentimentality, ap 
as they really are—accidental characteristics such as 
author shares with his age.” It should be added that in 
foreword Mr. Charles Whibbley confesses himself convim 
by Miss Shaw’s arguments and asserts that the attribut 
** will be readily accepted.” 
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Irish Stories 


My Countrymen. By an Irishman. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d) H 
er 
AN Englishman who reads a light book about Ireland ifyho | 


apt to spoil his pleasure by a serious intention. He 
help looking for a key to the Irish character. ‘* An Irishit 


angue 


has no key to offer: indeed, he does but put a brilliant p I 
on the lock. The book is immensely witty ! Yet ther " 
sense in which it is totally incomprehensible. a td 

The author's first sentence may ke taken as his text, “y 
remains relevant throughout. ‘“‘ We are a mighty peg 4, ( 


people—glory be to God!” That apostrophe, he g06 
‘*is the only summary of my fellow-countrymen I ever wn 





which was absolutely accurate both in content and %@% one | 
sphere.” He has lived half a century in the country "gm short 
long enough out of it, to get some standard of compan “I 
and all I am sure of is that I shall never be able to antiaggy # Ma’ 
its next move but when the next move is made I sul“! 
at once that it was inevitable.” He can at least prop the 


after the event. An Englishman could not even do thil 
Some of his compatriots, he tells us, were vexed with “y 


when first he published a few of these sketches in Black meth: 
for writing as though so many Irishmen were drunkards With 
and lunatics. He deprecates the--criticism. Of shit 





Ireland is full of good people but “ there is no news in} 


; j : this y 
good !”? as Mr. Deoley said. His defence is convincilg ; 
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LANGUAGE-LEARNING 
EXTRAORDINARY. 






terial, 

of Comiy . P ‘ . 
rsuade\ggGerman Learnt in 100 Hours. Spanish in Six Months. 
ellers be Other Languages in Half the Usual Time 

with yh By New Pelman Method. 

her t 





Sten geese results are reported from men and 


women who have learned French, German, Italian 


























- Mi and Spanish in about half the usual time by means of the 
rer detamee™ Pelman method. 
falics ME The chief feature of this new method is that it avoids 
exanalifthe use of English and enables you to.learn French in 
to hal French, German in German, Italian in Italian, and 
an exam Spanish in Spanish. 

the let Instead of laboriously translating English phrases into 
’s chill their foreign equivalents and vice versa, you learn the 
ing in Foreign language in question in that language—and you 
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can do this even if you do not know a'single word of it 
to begin with. 

Consequently there are no vocabularies to be labori- 
ously memorised: you learn the words you require by 
actually using them and in such a way that they easily 
remain in your mind. 


noothing Away Grammatical Difficulties. 


Another great advantage of the new method is that it 
smoothes away Grammatical difficulties. Many people 
ail to learn Foreign languages because of these difficul- 
ties. They are bored by the rules and exceptions which 
hey are told they must master. So they give up the 
attempt. But the Pelman method introduces you to the 
French, German, Italian, or Spanish languages straight 
away. You learn to speak, read, write and understand 
he language from the start. And you “ pick up” a good 
leal of the grammar almost imperceptibly as you go 
along. This fact, by itself, has made the Pelman method 
exceedingly popular with those who want to learn a 
Pig language quickly and with the minimum of 
eftort, 


s. 6d.) 
a Here are a few extracts from letters sent in by readers 
“ "Bho have adopted the new method of learning Foreign 
e 


anguages :— 


rishi 

ant ) va can read and speak with ease, though it is less than six 

therm Months since I began to study Spanish.” (S. M. 181.) 
“T have found the Italian Course as interesting and absorbing 

xt, as the French Course.” (I. B. 202.) 

y ped .'T have learned more French this last four months than I 
es did (before) in four years. I enjoyed the Course thoroughly.” 
8 (W. 149.) 

beh “The ‘no translation’ sy save ss ti iv 
ation’ system saves endless tine and gives 
nd wi one a better grasp of the (German) language in a much 
try “#@ shorter time than the older methods.” (G. C. 256.) 
npars “Tam enjoying your (Spanish) Course immensely : it is truly 
anticif™ @ marvellous system of teaching.” (S. F: 118.) 
shal “I have obtained a remunerative post in the City, solely on 
prop pe merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the 
> thie “"84Ase before I began your Course eight months ago.” 
with i Ch Fe I2Zk) 
ac I have spent some 100 hours on German, studying by your 
methods : the results obtained in so short a time are amazing. 
ards With the aid of a dictionary, on account of the technical 
f « Vocabulary, I find I can master German scientific reports 
pind published in their own tongue. I cannot tell you what a help 
ving this will be in my work. -The whole system is excellent.” 





(G. P. 136.) 





aseead 





me 







The (French) Course is an absoiuts god-send to me, for the 
present forced to live in a very quiet country village.” 


(F. 126.) 


“In three months I have already learnt more Italian than I 
should have learnt in many years of study in the usual way.” 
(I. M. 124.) 


“The claims made by the Institute as to the value of the 
Course in German are not exaggerated. The interest of the 
Study is maintained throughout.” (G. S. 270.) 


“Although I have little aptitude for languages I have 
acquired in a very short time sufficient knowledge of Spanish 
to be able to read with enjoyment, classic and modern authors.” 

(S. M. 188.) 


“T took up your Course with a view to improving my French 
for the Intermediate Arts exam. of London. You will be 
pleased to_hear that I passed in French, and I feel it was 
largely owing to your excellent Course.” (W. 794.) 


“The Course has given me a marvellous insight into the 
Spanish language. I can read most things without difficulty. 
As for speaking and writing really maryellous results are 
achieved.” (S. B. 132.) 


“My first fortnight was spent in Vienna. After only six 
weeks of your German Course (with no knowledge of German 
previously) I was able to speak well enough to go anywhere on 
my own, and to buy things for others.” (G. P. 111.) 


“T have learnt more (Italian) in these few short weeks than 
I ever learnt of French (by the old system) ‘in several years. 
It is perfectly splendid, and 1 haye very much enjoyed the 
Course.” (1. L. 108.) 

“My son started your Course in French, and went as far as 
the sixth work shect (Part I].) when he went away to School, 
and therefore could not further continue with the.Course. I have 
just received the result of the School Certificate Examination, 
and he has passed in all his subjects with the Credit Mark, 
which entitles him to ‘exemption from the London Matricula- 
tion Examination. He always stood well in his form in French, 
usually being third. We attribute his success in French to 
the foundation laid down by his study of this portion of your 
Course. He holds his own in this subject with lads who have 
studied French for about three times his period.” —(B. 666.) 


In fact, everyone who has followed the new Pelman 
method is delighted with its ease, simplicity, interesting 
nature, and masterly character, 


This new method of learning languages is explained 
in a little book entitled “ The Gift of Tongues.” There 
are four editions of this book, one for each language. 
The first explains the 
Pelman method of 
learning French; the 
second explains the 
Pelman method of 
learning German; the 
third explains the 
Pelman method of learning Spanish; the fourth explains 
the Pelman method of learning Italian, 





You can have a free copy of any one of these by writing 
for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1- 


State which book you want and a copy will be sent you 
by return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 


FREE APPLICATION. FORM. 


To the PELMAN INSTITUTE (Languages Dept.), 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Please send me a free copy of “The Gift of Tongues,” 
explaining the new Pelman method of learning 
“FRENCH” “SPANISH” ) Cross out three 
“GERMAN” “ITALIAN” §$ of these. 
without using English. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PPPTITITITITTTTETT TTT TTT) 





Operates Brasches:' PARIS: 35: Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW, 
MELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. 
DELHI: 10 Alipore Road 


. Overseas Branches: 
- YORK: 71 West 45th Street. 
DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers. 
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NEAR and FAR 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


“Mer. Blunden continues one of the great tradi- 
tions of English poetry without timidity or 
self-conscious daring.” Saturday Review. 
“Here he is mature with a poetic manhood, 


profoundly original, without pose or crankiness. |} 


$e . Verse measures that have the most deliberate 


tempo of any poetry in the English language.” 
Observer. 


“As musical, as accomplished . . . as ever.” 
‘“ New Stat. 
ew Statesman. 


“His aspect is personal, and his effects often 


and strikingly original.”’ Daily Telegraph. 


6s. net 











The HEAVEN and EARTH | 
of DONA ELENA 


GRACE ZARING STONE 


“One of those breathless successes.” 
Evening Standard. 


“There seems to be no flaw or fault in it.” 


Evening News. 


7s. 6d. net 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 





























EVELYN UNDERHILL’s | 


New Book 


THE HOUSE OF THE SOUL 


2s. net | 

A further series of simple addresses on | 

practical spirituality uniform with Miss 

Underhill’s little book, Concerning the 
Inner Life 





a 


Other Books by EVELYN UNDERHILL 


MYSTICISM: A Study in the Nature and 
Development of Man’s Spiritual Consciousness, 
Eleventh edition. 15s. net 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND 
THE LIFE OF TO-DAY. 


Seventh edition. 7s. 6d. net 
CONCERNING THE INNER LIFE | 


Fifth edition. 2s. net | 


MAN AND THE SUPER- 
NATURAL 


7s. 6d. net 








METHUEN & Co., Ltd., LONDON. | 











Ready on November 1 


THE 


NEW 
DESPOTISM 


Lord Hewart of Bary 
Lord Chief ogee England 
- ne 


_ “Jt is not usual for a Lord Chief Justice to write a 
book which is so much more than a criticism as to be a 
most damning and crushing indictment of a well-defined 
feature of the existing system of government,” says The 
Daily Telegraph in a leading article. “It is in fact so 
entirely unusual for the most eminent of the judges who 
stand wholly outside politics to step down into the fighting 

- arena that his motive must be not only strong but over- 

- powering. And so, in truth, it is. 

‘His cause is nothing else and nothing less than the 
liberty of the subject. . . . What is this ‘New Despotism’? 
. . - the despotism of Bureaucracy, the aggrandisement 
of Whitehall, the autocracy of permanent officialdom. 


“The thanks; of the Coan try are 
dae to him for sounding the 
alarm.” 


ERNEST BENN LTD. 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 
A NEW BOOK 


A Room of One’s ‘(Own | 


5s. || 







In this book, which is partly fiction, Mrs. Woolf 
discusses the effect of circumstances and education 
upon women’s writings in the past, and considers 
what changes present conditions are likely to 
bring about. 





VIRGINIA WOOLF 
A UNIFORM EDITION 


Each volume 5s. 


FIRST FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY 
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THE VOYAGE OUT JACOB’S ROOM 









MRS. DALLOWAY 














THE COMMON READER 


“They form a pleasing contrast to the usual 
type of cheap edition. The printing and binding 
are of the best, and they make a delightful 
addition to any library.”"—CamsBripGe REVIEW. 
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score. He makes us like the people whom he 
another context he claims that he is **too much 
Irishman to be misled by mere evidence,” and with extra- 

S ‘inary skill: he puts his reader into a like position. He 
lil into tolerance. “ If there were not that sort, there 

: sadt be all sorts,” we find ourselves saying with one of 
characters. Good, bad and indifferent, drunk or sober, 
. have such a charming way of putting things! A farmer 
0 was taken for his first run in a motor-car “ began by 
jjuring the driver to ‘ let the oul thing rip,’ but as the speed 
~» past thirty miles an hour he extended a checking hand, 
nd said, ‘ That*ll do, misther, that’ll do. Don’t put me out 
consate wid me little ass.’ Again, there is a guilelessness 
rout their self-interest which robs it of more than half its 
witness the following postscript which ends a 
** Tf my just 


, a further 
. In 


| Mpjection ; % 
| MBtter from an applicant for a Government dole : 


—— |BBuim is not allowed I hold myself free to withdraw and deny 
ILL Hy statement I have made in this letter.” 

1 Some few of the religious stories here told might, we think, 
and | ave been omitted, but they. will not give more offence to one 
es. |i y than another. The writer poses as a complete Gallio 


ud tells withequal zest of Catholicand Protestant fanaticism. 
net woman complained that after being told that ‘‘ we would 
Ibe free when we got a parlyment of our own,” she yet saw 
the Prodestan minister goin round loose the same as ever.” 
Protestant, on being indignantly informed that on the 
aff of a certain Corporation employing hundreds of clerks 


| 
net |More were three Catholics, replied in perfect good faith that 
» was a member of the Corporation himself and would do his 
FE | Mest to get the three men sacked. 
net | To our minds one of the funniest stories in the book relates 
|p a football match, played ‘* Catholics against Protestants.” 
1c Catholics won. A defeated player going home was 
eard to say sadly that there would be “ rejoicin at the 
net | atican to-night.” 













The Englishman, instinctively judging of importance by 
ecess, never ceases to be amused at the Irishman’s estimate 
f his own importance:! But on second thoughts, the English- 
han must admit that in any little company of ordinary 
glish people found together at a house party, at a com- 
hittee, or on a ship, an Irishman among them counts for 
wo! They may be unimportant; they are never in- 
gnificant. 


New York Department Stores 


he. Saleslady. By Frances 
Chicago Press. 13s. 6d.) 
ces DONOVAN was a teacher in a large Public School 
lame Chicago. In order to get a first-hand knowledge of the 
le of girls who work in department stores she spent her 
ng vacation in working in two of the biggest department 
ores in New York. The Saleslady—our chief quarrel with 
€ book is its title—is the result of her observations during 
ese few weeks. It might have been a dull, statistical 
eatise: it isa human document from start to finish. 
Miss Donovan found life in a department store a world of 
s own, with its own loyalties, ambitions, recreations and 
ests. For most of the saleswomen, though they may 
ve ‘husbands and children, the store is their life :— 
“The thing that the department-store girl enjoys most is work. 
F e likes the companionship of those whose interests are identical 
th her own; she enjoys her wide contact with the humanity 
at pours through the doors of the store and sooner or later finds 
Way to her department ; she enjoys the fierce struggle to hold 
rown and to get ahead, and she adores the conflict of personalities, 


°.fonstant bickering between her fellow-workers and those 
pher in authority. 


R. Donovan. (University of 


Y ‘has the dual réle of participant and spectator. All the little 
Ppenings of the store are her meat and the gossip that drifts - 
M her counters is to her the wine of life.” 





the intelligence of the saleswoman—Miss Donovan found 
correct keeping of her sales-book a real difficulty—and 
f Constant skill required in the handling of people, that 
es this occupation so satisfying. It is astonishing but 








§ the game of “ Customer.” ‘* One girl takes the part of 
Saleswoman, another that of the customer in search of a 
“$, and together they put on an act that would delight 
tt of a yaudeville audience,” This game never ceases 







Vita 


To her, life is a dramatic episode in which‘ 


It is the engrossing nature of this work with its demands. 


le that in slack moments during the day the chief recreation’ 


to entertain, and it has also a serious significance, for in this 
way the saleswoman dramatizes the life in the store, thus 
commenting upon it and learning many a lesson thereby. 

Miss Donovan describes how she got her job. She found 
a genuine attempt was made in both department stores to 
give her the work which she was most likely to enjoy and 
to do successfully. She quotes from her intelligence test, 
and describes the medical examination, the most important 
part of which was the inspection of her feet; she explains 
what care is taken to assist every saleswoman to do her job 
as competently as possible, particularly by means of the 
daily classes which every inexperienced newcomer is required 
to attend. 

Miss Donovan was obviously a good ‘“ mixer”; she 
succeeded in making friends with a large number of her fellow- 
workers and in this way she was able to write not only of 
the surface setting of saleswomen, but she gives us a broad 
canvas of their business lives in the store against the varied 
background of their private lives. She got through the 
superficial external similarity of her fellow-workers to respect 
the free, independent woman inside. 

“IT shall always look back with pleasure to the five valuable 
weeks I spent in this store, and I shall never forget the girls. There 
were twenty-two of them in the department ; six were unmarried, 
two were widows—one widow was divorced—and the rest were 
married and living with their husbands. All that I was able to 
discover about the latter was that they had ‘office positions.’ 
Three of the girls had automobiles and all had friends whose cars 
were at their disposal for evening rides or week-ends at Asbury. 
Park—their favourite vacation objective—where they stayed, not 
at the big hotels, but ‘in little places on the side streets.’ They 
returned from these trips proudly displaying thick coats of tan 
and recounting at great length the pleasures they had enjoyed 
and the delights of sea-bathing.” 

On the whole, our author seems to have been thoroughly 
attracted and interested by the business of selling, and there 
are many of us who are as interested as she is in the way 
others live. 


Fiction 


Many Perspectives 


The English Captain. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Beautiful Years. By Henry Williamson. (Faber and 


Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
The Flower of Life. By Thomas Burke. (Constable. 6s.) 
Shard. By Daphne Lambart. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d.) 
To the Mountains. By Anthony Bertram. (Knopf. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir is a critic’s confession of failure when he says that the 
charm of a book is indefinable, for a good part of his duty 
is analysis ; and if his response had been*clearer, his thought 
more continuous, he could have made his appreciation 
definite. The charm of Mr. Strong’s volume of short stories 
is very great; it is very individual; and it is difficult to 
define. We might observe :—he catches atmospheres: he 
has a quiet sense of humour : there is freshness in his character 
drawing: he writes without excess, in a clear and concrete 
style. We should still have failed to distinguish him from 
many other writers. 

Those who have read Dewar Rides have seen Mr. Strong 
use his gifts on a large canvas. He is no less at home in the 
short story. Perhaps the most noticeable feeling when 
we have read these stories is that each of them is its own size, 
completed and satisfying, with the proportions true, with 
no more to say and nothing left out. Mr. Strong avoids— 
or rather, is not tempted by—the two vices into which so 
many writers of short stories fall. The first is the more 
irritating ; a deliberate inconclusiveness, leaving the reader- 
in the air, giving him the shame of thinking that if he were 
a little more clever he would have understood it all. But. 
the other vice is just as bad: the author has an idea for a 
short story and proceeds to write it up. The story is not 
organic ; it does not grow; it is not alive all the time. A 
synopsis would have told us everything, and the writing is 
so much more additional labour. 

The fact that Mr. Strong’s stories seem really to live makes 
a synopsis quite insufficient. The Gates, for example, is 
the tale of how old Sam Henniker overslept himself, and 
after years of punctual attention to duty allowed a railway 
train to foul the gates. He took the disaster hard. He: 
had always been a proud and aloof man, with exacting’ 
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standards for himself and others. Now the neighbours 
could sympathize with him, and he even found himself 
needing their sympathy. He became, in a way, more likeable 
and more human, but, with his pride gone, there was nothing 
more to live for. Here is the synopsis of the story ; but, in 
making a synopsis, the quickness and reality has passed 
out of it. It is the same with the other stories; only two 
of them The Seal and The Tide, have an air of being first 
conceived, then written; the rest are rich in the continual 
interest of their own growth. 

The Beautiful Years is a novel written before Mr. Williamson 
bore off the Hawthornden Prize, now revised and reissued. 
The sun shines, and it is time to make hay. The author 
tells of the childhood of a delicate boy, only son of a reserved 
father, left to his own devices in the countryside he loves. 
As we should expect, it is full of the observation of nature ; 
some of it clear and imaginative, some of it deliberate and 
heavy, after the fashion of nature-writers. The descent of 
the book is queer: Mr. Williamson has been influenced almost 
equally by Tom Sawyer and Richard Jefferies. He is pleased 
with fine phrases—‘‘ under the lacustrine wistfulness of the 
sky sang the larks”’: his rustics are most undeniable rustics 
—‘‘’Es, midear! A gude ’un, thaccy!”: but the narrative 
is quite easy and the reader’s attention does not flag. It 
is a bit of a relief, however, when young Willie is packed off 
to the grammar school and, for the time being, is away from 
the spink-spink of the blackbird, the soughing of the lapwings, 
and the wistful eyes of rabbits. 

As soon as Mr. Thomas Burke gets under way with The 
Flower of Life he writes simply, with an unstrained pathos. 
He gives the biography of a poor woman, meeting with courage 
the difficulties of her life, clean and industrious, with a horror 
of receiving charity, yet driven, at the end of her days, to 
the workhouse. ‘“ Well,” she remarks, as she accepts this 
final reverse, “I've had some happy times. Perhaps I shall 
still.’ There are memorable pictures in this book; it is 
written with knowledge and delicacy. One of the most 
vivid chapters tells of the visit of Jane’s father to the country 
house in which she had taken service for the first time ; 
how he conducted himseif just as a father should, made him- 
self agreeable to Nurse, to the groom, to the butler, to Lady 
Mellonspar herself ; knew his place exactly and was a very 
great credit to his daughter all the time. 

Shard is the story of a selfish family, Jenepher, Catherine, 
and Michael, three children brought up together in a great 
house, their parents both dead; three children who felt 
themselves to be different from everybody else, and who 


made an alliance against the rest of the world. It is a book 
ef insight and accuracy, written in a staccato style; not 
exactly a pleasant book, but a book of great talent. Miss 


Lambart is detached from her characters; she gives them 
the whole stage, and allows them to live their lives without 
interposing her own comments. She singles out each of the 
three in turn, and shows their incursions into life and their 
retreat into the old family solidarity ; a method which 
leaves the reader with an impression of concentration and 
lustre. 

**A book that is as good as a holiday,’ the publishers 
say of Mr. Anthony Bertram’s reminiscences. To The Moun- 
tains is hardly a novel and not quite a travel diary. It is 
a very ingenious, very readable record of quaint scenes and 
amusing episodes. The author starts out with a friend on 
a walking tour, with the top of the Zugspitze as his objective, 
but the story of the journey is diversified with a hundred 
recollections of other journeys and other events. The 
writing is mannered and much influenced by Mr. Belloc and 
Mr. Norman Douglas; but the manner is one which Mr. 
Bertram carries off with unusual grace. ALAN Porter. 


THE DEANS. By Dot Allan. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)—Here 
we have a very pleasantly written story of a Scottish family, 
living in a tenement house in Glasgow. The father was a 
feckless ne’er-do-well, and the mother, ambitious for her 
children, tried to provide for their future by earning money in 
an illicit way. The rest of the story is concerned with the 
children’s adventures after their mother’s imprisonment. The 
Deans is not a brilliant book, but it is carefully written, easy 
to read, and contains several subtle character studies of self- 
made Scots. Miss Allan depends a little too much on coinci- 
dences, but apart from these the machinery of her novel is not 
obtrusive. 








Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 597.) 4 


Although every man’s hand is against the 

owes nothing to sport (like the 5 and fone Beh 
otherwise have vanished long ago) it has mana 
for itself and survive, and is now the last true} 
wild animal in England. Miss Frances Pitt, (w 
must have so often delighted our readers) tells us jp ” 
My Badger (Arrowsmith, 5s.) of how a rabbit-catcher by, 
her her new baby pet and how she tamed it. The 
not easy and Miss Pitt only succeeded with a oo 
amount of courage and plum cake, but she did sy 
Diana appears to have been a fascinating and friendly 
loving to romp with the dogs, taking tea with the fy, 
and generally enjoying life to the full. We have here 
only a delightful story, but a valuable contribution to no, 
history. Miss Pitt is in the great succession of Fabre , 
writer on Nature : she has something of his power of jnygg 
the simplest narrative with vivid actuality. We cou 
put the book down and followed all Diana’s doings 
breathless attention. 





Ca ivon 


* 
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* * * 
Among the more permanently valuable of the auty ) 
publications are further instalments of two works of sch § 
ship of particular interest to all students of Christian hig, ] 


and philosophy. The English Dominican Fathers issue 
fourth volume of their excellent and lucid translation of 
Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas (Burns, (y 

and Washbourne, 12s.). Father Ralph Kerr’s trangh} 

of Pastor’s History of the Popes (Kegan Paul, Trench Tr 
and Co., 15s. a volume) reaches Vol. 18, which is entin 
devoted to the reign of Pius V. Neither of these truly op 
undertakings needs to be further recommended to thy 

who are able to appreciate them. 


* * * * 


In What is European Civilization ? (Humphrey Milford, 
Dr. Wilhelm Haas has given us an extremely interesting g 
provocative little book. He traces the course of the Euro, 
genius for organization—the finding of unity in multiplicity 
through the Greek, Roman, Christian, and technical-scieni 
phases of our era, and introduces us to some of the differeng 
between our own type of thought and others. In this» 
compass (seventy-two small pages) he wisely does not atten 
prophecy. Professor Zimmern, in his introduction, hower 
tells us that this book is merely a perpetuation of th 
lectures given at Geneva, and that Dr. Haas is retumin 
the subject later. When he does so we hope he will 
more of the change that is now taking place, for we aret 
that there is one. If he will do this, and say mucho 
about the relations of our civilization and thought to oth 
existing to-day, his book will be worth watching for. 


* * * 2% 


A Forgotten Psalter (Oxford University Press, 1%. i 
of essays represents Sir Richard Terry’s excursions into 
various regions of church music. They are collected fron 
number of magazines ; some of them have been revised 4 
amplified ; in others, statements, which call for modificat 
in the light of recent events, have been left standing. Whel 
he is writing upon the Troubadour, upon Merbecke or 
early Belgian composers, the author intrigues us with 
lively style, and more than once provokes an argument. 
chapter on “ Sailor Shanties ” is out of place in its contd 
but for all that it is interesting reading. The chapter 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley caused a mild controversy 
it first appeared. It is difficult to understand why. | 
dentally, it was contributed to the Music Bulletin, whid 
not given its correct title in the list of acknowledgments. 


* * of * 


Treasure Island was the favourite reading of Princess ¥ 
as a child, as it also was of the Prince of Wales. She 
a better rider than her brother, she was expert at " 4b 
she drank hot milk at seven in the morning, ate porridg 
breakfast—and so on. Miss Evelyn Graham’s Princess M 
Viscountess Lascelles (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), is sure of a} 
sale, for it is simple, unaffected, and, considering the divi 
that doth hedge a king, extremely well done ; that is tos 
it gives us a great deal of information about our well- 
Royal family without making them appear ridi 
‘* Why don’t you rock him ?”’ asked His Majesty the 
one day, in his daughter’s nursery, noticing that his g# 
was crying. Very respectfully the nurse pointed | 
that modern nursery science forbids the rocking of y® 
infants. ‘“ But they like it,’’ said the King, with his 4 
common sense. 





* * * o* 


In the 510th, and last, number of the Edinburgh Ke 
the high standard of the contributions to which we! 
become accustomed is maintained to the end. Sit J. : 
Marriott contributes a paper on “ Liberty and Law 
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COUNTESS CAVE 
ODDS AND ENDS OF MY LIFE 


“The full-length portrait of a various and vivacious personality, with a 
fresh and independent vision.”—The Morning Post. ‘“ Whatever Lady 
Cave writes about she is always easy, gossipy, and charming.”—Daily 


Telegraph. 


THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND iss? 


By the HON. CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(now Viscount Mersey). 


‘A short account of the 36 sovereigns. A complete 
study of exactly this nature has never been attempted 
hitherto. With illustrations, 21s, net. 


TIMES OF STRESS 
By COL. LIONEL JAMES, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


“No campaign was complete without Lionel James, the 
War Correspondent. Colonel James’s gay narrative 
relates the lively incidents of this: arduous life.”— 
With illustrations. 12s, net. 


Daily Mail. 


THE WEARY ROAD 


By CHARLES DOUIE 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MAJ.-GEN. SIR ERNEST SWINTON, K.B.E., C.B. 
The war recollections of a young and impressionable man, presenting the 
solid British point of view, which lies between the two extremes of 
perfervid exaltation and despairing disillusionment. 






With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE AMAZING CAREER 
OF BERNADOTTE 


By the RT. HON. SIR PLUNKET BARTON, Br. 


“For general readers will serve as an excellent intro- 
duction and for students as an informed and 
authoritative epitome.’—The Yorkshire Post. With 
illustrations. 21s. net. 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS 


IN POLITICAL HISTORY. 


By the REV. CANON C. E. OSBORNE, M.A. 
The Scott Holland Memorial Lectures given in 1925, 
but in an enlarged form. They deal with the religious 
aspect of social questions, 10s. 6d. net. 


6s. net. 














| New 7/6 Novels 











MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES’ 


third novel 


STORM BIRD 


By the author of “ The Shoreless Sea.” 


SONS OF JACOB 
By MARY GRACE ASHTON, 
Author of “ Race,” ete. 


A LITTLE WAY AHEAD 


A Stock Exchange story. “A tribute to the author’s 
skill: this very original book.”—O.xford Mail. 


THE CHINA VENTURE 
By DOROTHY GRAHAM. 


“This profound and powerful story, which we have no 
hesitation in describing as a work of genius.”—Morning 
ost, 


TO THE SUN 


A Romance of Shakespeare 
By A, E. FISHER 


DARK INHERITANCE 
By WILLIAM RANSTED BERRY, 
Tells of a moral taint inherited. 


eee 


Exciting things happen before a desperate throw wins 
success in love and war alike. 


INDISCRETIONS OF 
By RODNEY GILBERT. [LIN MANG 


‘A picaresque novel: the confessions of a rascal Chinese 
who rises to great power. 
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VAUXHALL offers you glorious high 


average speed... . in marvellous comfort 








You wANT a car that looks swift and is swift...a car 
whose smart appearance is matched by smart perform- 
ance. ‘That, in a word, is what Vauxhall for 1930 offers. 
‘There is not a car at near its price that can measure 
miles with a Vauxhall on a cross-country run — over 
all kinds of roads. For Vauxhalls are so vibrationless, 
so well sprung, so steady on all kinds of roads and on 
corners, that they can take rough or smooth roads at 
speeds youwould neverthink of attempting in other cars. 
Prove this by driving a Vauxhall yourself. Step on 
the accelerator — quickly you jump to 40, 50, 60, even 
70 miles an hour. Yet you have not the rack and rattle 
so often present in other cars. You can scarcely hear the 
motor, and how securely these Vauxhalls hold the road ! 
Should you want to stop — Vaushall’s famous brakes 
will pull you up— quickly, smoothly, more positively 
than any other car you have ever driven. 
These Vauxhall models for 1930 are the culmination of 
Vauxhall’s engineeringexperience,andworkmanship. 
You have but to inspect the engine, the 
chassis, the bodies of these Vauxhalls, to know 
what superlative motor cars they are. Note the 
powerful engine with hollow-ground crank pins, 





excess-sized bearings, overhead valves, and rubber 
mounting for smooth quietness. 

Note its advanced chassis design and superb work« 
manship. . its rigid frame, ‘‘ one-shot ” lubrication, 
long, soft springs, hydraulic shock absorbers, and 
famous Vauxhall brakes that cost three or four times 
as much to make as ordinary brakes. 

Note the real beauty of body design and finish and 
the hundred and one small points that contribute so 
much to riding comfort — and to pride of ownership. 

But most of all we want you to try this Vauxhall and 
judge for yourself. We know this car and want you, 
too, to know it. Any Vauxhall dealer will be pleased 


to let you have one for a 10, 20—even 100 miles —trial 


run over all kinds of roads. 

Vauxhalls are made of over 97% British materials, 
and by British workmen—at Luton, Bedfordshire. 
Prices range from £495 for the Princeton Tourer to 
£695 for the Westminster Limousine. 

If there is no Vauxhall dealer near you we will 
gladly send you full descriptive literature. 
Vauxhall Sales Department, General Motors 
Limited, The Hyde, Hendon, London, N.W.% 


Conard 
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Be in the best Edinburgh tradition, and supplements the Lord 
Justice’s observation in the daily Press. Captain Cyril 
= ‘rites about ‘“Falkenhayn in Syria” and Mr. C. F. 
* and about the need for education in India, if self-govern- 
Pot. which must now be given, is to work. Mr. Arthur Jose 
nem. Hon. F. W. Eggleston deal with different aspects of 
i saljan life, and their lessons for Great Britain. “ H. A.” 
« Anglo-Persian Relations ” since the War will undeceive 
M ay who think that the old imperialism is dead. Lt.-Colonel 
\ waites finds matter both for hope and for question in 
ition of civil aviation in Great Britain. The Editor 
akes 9 modest and dignified farewell of his readers. The 
vaccing of the famous quarterly is assuredly a matter of deep 
ret to & Wide circle. 
* * ® * 


Mr. Henry Baerlein has a style of his own and a world 
this own, so naturally, when he goes In Search of Slovakia 
s-entano, 78. 6d.), he finds a Slovakia of his own. We have 
no quarrel with him for that. The country is even mildly 
ntertaining, if ifcan be judged from the people Mr. Baerlein 
met and the adventures he had with them, though one or 

» of these adventures should not have been written down. 
Jozef, the gipsy, and Maria are entertaining creatures, with 
a simplicity and a disinterested friendliness which is all too 
rare, whether in fact or fiction. In their company, and that 
of others, Mr. Baerlein conducts us over the countryside, 
talking and being talked to, entertained by a pro-Slovak 
Hungarian lawyer or a depressed Serbian landlord, mistaken 
for a lunatic, and introduced by the mayor of a provincial 
town to a picturesque saint and his votary. Perhaps the most 
constant characteristic of Slovaks is, however, that they all 
take an instantaneous liking for Mr. Baerlein, lunatic or not, 
even to—but that is one of the things which he should not 
have told about. 




























* * * * 





It has evidently been ‘a labour of love for Dr. Albert Pell 
to edit the Letlers to a Victorian Editor: Henry Allon 
dependent Press, 12s. 6d.), and it is through no fault of 
f° that the correspondence is on the whole disappointing. 
Allon, who was the minister of Union Chapel, Islington, 
from 1844 to 1892, was highly respected by men of all parties, 
and the British Quarterly Review, under his editorship, had a 
considerable reputation. But too many of the letters here 
printed refer to the day-to-day dealings of the editor with 
: contributors. One of these was R. H. Hutton, who, it seems, 
was much occupied in evading Dr. Allon’s requests for articles. 
There is a characteristic remark of Hutton’s, in reference 
} to a proposed review of Lecky’s European Morals, that ‘* John 
. Morley scolds like a vixen or a pope, but he is much Lecky’s 
psu in closeness of analysis, though he is wrong and Lecky 
right”; the virtues and failings of the two adversaries could 

not have been more concisely expressed. 


* % * % 






We need not conclude, thinks the Rev. Montague Summers, 
that, because we hear so little of vampires in England to-day, 
they have all been exorcized. It may be so; but it is more 
likely that cases occur quite often and “ are carefully hushed 
up and stifled.” His new book, The Vampire in Europe 
aa Paul, 16s.) is a companion volume to The Vampire, 
lis Kith and Kin. To some degree the two books overlap ; 
but in the present study there are more historical instances 

ven. The tradition of vampires is strongest in Greece, 

ungary, and Slovakia; and the incidents which Mr. 
Summers records from these countries at least show us what 
dark terrors can still survive in modern Europe. As we have 
said, Mr. Summers holds to the attitude, ‘‘There must be 
something in it.” It would be best, therefore, if all Englishmen 
who had a family vampire in the cupboard no longer kept 
silence through shame, but told the full details to the authori- 
ties. Vampires are not beyond control ; they are amenable to 
garlic, holy water, and stakes through the inside. 


* * * * 


The profession of medicine is one of the most useful and 
honourable professions in communal life. It is natural, 
therefore, that it should have given us great men, and men 
ofa ly human quality. In The Harley Street Calendar 
( le, 7s. 6d.) Dr. H. H. Bashford has given us studies of 
eleven typical English doctors, including Linacre, Harvey, 
e, Hunter, Simpson and Lister. He has many intimate 
and little known anecdotes to tell of his subjects ; he writes 
with simplicity and directness ; and his book will be as much 
enjoyed by the general reader as by the man with a special 
interest in medicine. 

* * * * 




























Seve is something breezy and pleasant about Captain 
airbairn’s The Narrative of a Naval Nobody, 1907-1924 
(Murray, 10s. 6d.), but it really was not necessary for the 
author to describe St. Peter’s or the Acropolis or the mosque 
of San Sophia: Baedeker treats of such matters more 
satisfactorily than any amateur. There is only one exciting 















incident, however: the torpedoing ‘pf kis ship by a sub- 
marine, and that is not very vividly ‘told. 
* * * ca 


The author of Mrs. Eddy (Scribners, 21s.) is Edwin Franden 
Dakin, not Edwin Frandon Davis, as we said in our review in 
the Spectator of October 19th. 


Travel Pamphlets Reviewed 


[Owing to pressure on our space, our usual travel article has had to 

held over for one week. We propose, from time to time, to notice 
publications sent to us by travel agencies and shipping companies, 
which we think may be of interest to readers.—Epb. Spectator. | 


Tue Orient Line, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3, whose 
fine fleet includes the 20,000-ton steamers ‘ Orama,’ ‘ Oronsay,’ 
‘ Otranto,’ ‘ Orford’ and ‘ Orontes,’ send a collection of booklets, 
They maintain a mail service between London (Tilbury) and Aus- 
tralia, calling at Mediterranean Ports, Colombo, Fremantle, Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, with through connexions to 
Tasmania and New Zealand. Through tickets are issued for tours 
round the world out by Orient Line returning vid Singapore, 
China, Japan, Canada, America, or Panama, or vid the Cape. 
Holidays abroad are certainly made easy by the Orient Line. 
Tours are arranged in Italy, Sicily, and Morocco, with reduced fares 
in summer for Mediterranean ports, and in winter to and from 
Ceylon. On one “ Orient Lino ” trip passengers may take a thirtcen 
days’ sea voyage to Toulon and back from London (Tilbury). 
Tho liner leaves Tilbury every Saturday, and is due at Toulon on 
the following Friday—when passengers transfer direct to the 
homeward-bound steamer.. - There is also a twenty-seven days’ 
Orient Line tour to Italy and the Riviera, for which passengers 
may leave London (Tilbury) on Saturday, and, after visiting Gibral- 
tar, Toulon, or Marseilles, Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, Genoa, 
and cither Mentone, Monte Carlo, or Nice, be back in London on 
the twenty-seventh day. Tho minimum cost of this journey is 
£56 12s. 6d. The Orient Christmas Holiday return tickets to Ceylon 
cost £105 from London, or £100 from Toulon or Naples. The 
Orient Company began their pleasure cruises as early as 1887, and 
each year some of their best steamers are engaged in cruises to 
the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, Madeira, the Canary Islands, 
Norway and the northern capitals. 


Cunarp Line PLAns. 

During the coming season a wide choice of cruises and tours is 
offered by the Cunard Steam Ship Co. Ltd., Cunard Building, 
Liverpool, whose illustrated “folders”? are well worth perusal. 
On each Wednesday and Saturday, from December, 1929, to March, 
1930, a special Cunard service will be conducted from New York 
to Havana by the 20,000-ton ships ‘ Caronia’ and ‘ Carmania.’ On 
this Cuban service only first-class passengers aro taken. The 
minimum rate from New York to Havana—one way—is £19 10s., 
and the “ round ” cruise costs £36. Arrangements may also be made 
for inclusive thirteen day tours, covering steamship fare, hotel 
accommodation in Havana, full board and excursions, for £43 
upwards. | 

“Triangular”? tours may now bo undertaken between tho 
United Kingdom, New York, Jamaica and other ports in the West 
Indies and back tothe United Kingdom, or vice versa, by the Cunard 
Line, Messrs. Elders and Fyffes, and the United Fruit Company’s 
steamers. The minimum cost (which includes cabin accommodation 
on the North Atlantic and minimum first-class on Messrs. Elders 
and Fyfies’ and United Fruit Company’s steamers) is £85. There 
are winter cruises by the Cunard liner ‘ Laconia’ (20,000 tons) 
to the West Indies, leaving Southampton January 16th (or from 
Liverpool, January 14th)—lasting forty-two days—and costing 
from 100 guineas; to the Mediterranean, from Southampton 
on March Ist—twenty-five days—from fifty guinoas; and to the 
Atlantic Isles and North Africa—from Southampton, March 29th 
—sixteen days—from thirty guineas. By the through Cunard 
bookings to the East in connexion with the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Line, passengers travel to Japan, China, and the Philippines (vid 
United States and Canada) using the combined services of the Cunard 
Line and tho N.Y.K. Line. First-class rail transportation across 
the United States or Canada is provided. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to the Rev. G. S.Richardson, 
The Vicarage, Shap, Westmorland, for the following :— 
Questions on “ Sevens.” 
Name the :— 
1. Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
2. Seven Wonders of the World. 
8. Seven Hills of Rome. 
4. Seven Kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 
5. Seven Bishops imprisoned in the Tower of London, 1688. 
6. Seven Canonical Hours of Prayer. 
7. Seven Deadly Sins. 
8. Seven Ages of Man (Shakespeare). 
9. Seven Colours of the inbow. 
0. Seven days of the week with their derivations. 
i. Seven Periods of English Architecture. 
12. Seven Lamps of Architecture (Ruskin). 
18. Seven Churches of Asia in Book of the Revelation. 


Answers will be found on page 610. 
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A Library List 

MisceLLANrous :—A Room of One’s Own. By Virginia Woolf. 
(Hogarth Press. 5s.) The Great Apes. By R. M. and 
A. W. Yerkes. (Yale University Press. 45s.) The 
Cottages of Englund. By -B. Oliver. (Batsford. 21s.) 

Wealth and Life. By J. A. Hobson. (Macmillan. 
15s.) Pandora's Letter Box. By D. L. Moore. (Gerald 
Howe. 7s. 6d.)——There Was a Ship. By C. F. Smith. 
(Methuen. 6s.)—-—-Back Numbers. By T. E. Welby. 
(Constable. 10s.) ‘ 

Brocraruies :—JWVar Diaries and Other Papers. Vols. Tand IT. 
By Major-General M. Hoffman. (Secker. 42s.)——-The 
Women of Cairo. Vols. I and If. By G. de Nerval. 
(Routledge. 25s.)—-—-The Life of Napoleon. By D. S. 
Merezhkevsky. (Dent. 7s. 6d.)—-——-The Monstrous Regi- 
ment. By C. Hollis. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.) The 
Duke of York. By T. Darbyshire. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
—~——The Intimate Journal of George Sand. (Williams & 
Norgate. 12s. €d.) 

Ilisrory :—-Sandro Botticelli and the Florentine Renaissance. 
By Y. Yashiro. Revised edition. (Medici Society. 50s.) 
——-The Franco-Russian Alliance. By G. Michon. Trans- 
lated by Norman Thomas. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 
——An Ambassador of Peace: Lord D’ Abernon’s Diary. 
Vol. II. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2is.)——The Blairs 
Papers, 1603-1660. By M. V. Hay. (Sands and Co. 
15s.) 

Trave :—The Land of the Sun-God. By H. Rydh. (Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d.)——Kast for Pleasure. By W. B. 
Harris. (Arnold. 21s.)———Round the World on a Cycle. 
By K. Thorenfeldt. (Selwyn and Blount. 15s.) 

Ficrion :—After the Deed. By J. S. Clouston. (Blackwoed. 
qs. 6d.)——-Ea-Wife. (Brentano’s. 7s. 6d.) This 
Man’s World. By I.S.Cobb. (Brentano's. 7s. €d.) 
Great Russian Short Stories. Edited by S. Graham, 
(Benn. 8s. 6d.) 


Finance—Public & Private 
Australian Credit 


Tue sudden and unexpected advent of the Labour 
Party into power in Australia has been attended by a 
severe decline in Australian Government stocks. These 
stocks are in.the list of full trustee securities and conse- 
quently the fall becomes a more serious matter. for 
the investors of this country, and in the case of 
Australia, it is estimated that such investments probably 
range between £400,000,000 and £500,000,000. 5 

Indeed, in a very excellent pamphlet by Mr. J. R. 
Collins it is stated that the public debts of Australia, 
Federal and State, outstanding at the end of last year 
amounted to about £1,095,000,000, of which it was 
reckoned that about £525,000,000 was borrowed locally in 
Australia, about £438,000,000 from: British — nationals 
through Loans in London, about £48,000,000 in New York, 
while the War Debt of Australia to the British Government 
amounted to about £84,000,000. ~ 

Nor A PouiticaL Issue. 

I have already said that this heavy decline in market 
values has followed closely upon the heels of the announce- 
ment of the victory of the Labour Party in Australia, a 
victory resulting in the Labour Party coming into power 
with a working majority. It would, however, be 
entirely erroneous to suppose that in this matter the fall 
represents, as it were, political views on the part of the 
City. It is clearly recognized that the investors of this 
country have no concern whatever with the politics of 
Australia, or, for that matter, of any other country ; 
all that the investor is concerned with is the safety of 
his security. Why, then, it. may be asked, has there 
been this sudden collapse in an important group of 
trustee stocks, a collapse rendered all the more noticeable 
by its contrast with the firmness of investment securities 
generally, as noted in another column ? 

A PARALLEL. 

I can, perhaps, express the matter in the simplest 
manner by saying that in certain respects the parallel 
between the conduct of the national finances in Australia 
and this country is a fairly close one. In both countries 


there has been a tendency for the national Budgets 
for economic conditions in the country generally ty 
increasingly governed by Socialistic and Labour prin 
in defiance of the sound, or, at all events, the ortho 
principles which have hitherto governed industry » 
finance. In the case of this country, extravagance jp 
national expenditure and the abandonment of the pring 
les of an economic wage and economic hours of labour} 
industry have been fraught with many unpleg 
consequences, including the heavy burden of taxa 
and the falling off in our export trade. Here, hoiwers 
we have the accumulated resources of many jg 
generations to fall back upon, and it has been possi 
even to lavish the large amounts which have be: 
spent on social services without anything in the y, 
of a financial crisis. 
Way Srocks nave Fairey, 

In Australia, however, the position is different, 
the matter of its potential resources, the wealth # 
Australia is unlimited, and in that respect it might \ 
said that the potential possibilities are greater than in thy 
Mother Country. On the other hand, there are x 
the rescarces of past generations to fall back upon a 
the trouble in Australian finance, not merely with Lab 
Governments, but with many Governments, has be 
the tendency to anticipate too rapidly through 
borrowings the ultimate value of these potential resourg 
while benefits which might have resulted from borrowig 
operations seem in many cases to have been restrict 
by many of the Loans not being applied directly 
productive purposes, and: by the fact that the genen| 
trend of Labour. and Socialistic legislation has been g 
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to raise the costs of production in Australia as to serious 


impair the wealth producing power of the. country, | 
is quite true, as pointed out by Mr. Collins in his pamphle, 
that much of the borrowing in Australia has been forth 
construction of railways, tramways, &c., and that behind 
the great mass of the Loans are to be found actual valuabk 
and marketable. assets. Nevertheless, .the fact. remaig 
that just as in this country, no matter what the Gover 
ment in power, the financial policy has been increasing 
inspired by the demands of Labour, irrespective of ste 
facts which have had to be faced since the War, ‘1 
Australia there have been the same tendencies, with th 
result that holders of Australian securities have expe 
enced uneasiness with regard to Australian finan 
Indeed, that there is this connexion between the mov 
ments in stocks and the apprehensions concerning finaneill 
policy in Australia may be gathered from the differ 
feeling which has prevailed with regard to New Zealaw 
for it’ will be noted from the following table that tl 
decline in New Zealand stocks has been far less markt 
than in the case of Australian securities. . The follows 
table gives a few representative Australian and Na 
Zealand stocks, showing the highest prices touched th 
year and the fall from the highest as expressed in curt 
quotations. 
Present 
Price. 
993 
93 
75} 
86} 
100} .. 92% 
100% .. 994 
oo 10 
-- 1003 
oa 192 
913 
76 
923 


Highest 
this year. 
103% 
1004 
824 

92 


Aust. 6% 1931-41 
do. 5% 1935-45 rey 
New South Wales 4% Ins. 1942-62 
do. 44% Ins. 1935-45 .. 
do. 5%, 1945-65 
New Zealand 4% Ins. .. A 
do. 5% Ins. 1935-45 
do. 5% 1946 .. 
Queensland 5% 1940-60 
8. Aust. 5%, 1932-42 
W. Aust. 4% 1942-62 
do. 5% 1945-75 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICE. 
Presumably, the most recent decline in Austra 

stocks has been prompted by the fear that the adv 
of a Labour Government in Australia at this partied 
juncture means an intensification of the previous pol 
of free expenditure and of legislation prejudicial! 
financial and economic strength. That, however, is aV# 
which may or may not prove to be correct. When Lab 
assumes the responsibilities of office, there is sometill 
a desire to face up more bravely to the actual facts 
the position than is the case when the same party ® 
all the freedom attaching to the irresponsibilities oft 
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And in Australia, as in this country, the 
' Labour. Government will be up against some un- 
pted difficulties. One. of these is to be found in the 

that within comparatively few years Australia has 
meat deal of maturing debt both internal and external, 
4 the other is the fact that at the present moment 
;stralia is labouring under the difficulty of an adverse 
change which may even lead to gold having to be 
sorted. These two factors alone will probably suggest 
the new Labour Government the need for caution and 
a policy calculated to inspire confidence. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


nosition: 


_ Financial Notes 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 
ig influences operating upon the stock markets during the 
et week have been of a conflicting character, and the 
jsideration of their nature is interesting and instructive, 
owing light upon present conditions and giving some 


Miication of the possible course of markets in the months 


come. Broadly speaking, the outstanding feature has 
on the fall in many of the speculative and semi-speculative 
s, and the comparative strength of high-class investment 
urities. The explanation is a fairly simple one. The 
nin factor has been the heavy liquidation in Wall Street 
ich has caused a fall in many popular industrial stocks 
alt in on both sides of the Atlantic. The fall in these 
bcks has naturally had a depressing effect here upon the 
sculative markets, as it has meant losses for English as 
it as American holders, and possibly has involved some 
tensive differences to be faced at the fortnightly settlement 
ich will have been concluded before this note appears 
print. . Here, then, we have one explanation of the dullness 
a large section of the Stock Exchange. What, it may be 
ked, is the explanation of the comparative strength of 
itish Funds and kindred ‘stocks seeing that we are still 
der the 64 per cent. Bank Rate ? 
. * * x * 


Watt StreET LIQUIDATION. 

The explanation is to be found in the fact that the Wall 
reet ‘liquidation, if ‘continued, seems likely to effect a 
dical change in: the international monetary situation in 
our of European markets. Two. years ago, when monetary 
nditions in Europe were fairly comfortable, the ** comfort ”, 
s largely due to the fact that easy monetary conditions 
evailed in New York and the effect of world indebtedness 
the United States was offset, so far as the effect on the 
nerican Exchange was concerned, by the fact that the 
hited States investors were lending heavily to other countries. 
ith the commencement of the boom in Wall Street, however, 
e attention of the American investor was diverted from 
ds of the investment character both internal and external, 
d so rampant became the speculative movement that 
bney rates in New York went up by leaps and bounds, 
d the American Exchange went in favour of that country 
has the result of the abstention from making loans abroad 
das a result of the high interest rates in New York attracting 
ances from centres all over the world. Now that the 

ion on a large scale has set in, money rates in New 
tk have declined materially and foreign balances have 
Pn drawn away from that centre, with the result that the 
erican Exchange on London has risen to a point not only 
hoving fears of America taking gold, but bringing into 
w the possibility of permanently easier conditions on the 
er side of the Atlantic, and perhaps a gradual return to 
conditions of a few years ago. 

* * * * 


A Goop Report. 
¢ Report of Joseph Lucas, Ltd., for the past year shows a 
her growth in profits, the total of £247,799 for the year 
resenting a record in the company’s history and comparing 
h £220,661 in the previous year. The company carries 
the business of the sale of motor accessories, and the 
ts over some years have been very satisfactory. Once 
na dividend (including a bonus of 2s. per share) of 25 per 
» on the Ordinary shares is maintained with a further 
peallocation to the Reserve, raising that fund to £475,000. 
balance sheet is also a strong one both as regards cash 
investments, 
* * * * 


B.A. Paciric MEETING. 
t the meeting, held last week, of the Buenos Ayres and 
pie Railway 0., the Chairman, Viscount St. Davids, spoke 
euuly with regard to the outlook, expressing the Board’s 
uence that the company could continue to earn the 
T cent. dividend for the stockholders during the ensuing 
ee » ho doubt, is largely due to the conservative 
ncial policy of the company in the past. Viscount St. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR. 


THE annual general meeting of the Buenos Ayres and Pacifie 
Railway Company, Limited, was held on the 18th inst. at Win- 
chester House, E.C. 

The Viscount St. Davids (the Chairman) said that they had 
had an exceedingly good year; their gross receipts made a record, 
and that was the third consecutive year of record receipts. To 
begin with, they had had a wheat harvest which was unusually 
favourable, with climatic conditions satisfactory throughout. Of 
their wheat, 21 per cent. was pedigree, that large percentage 
resulting from the activities of the Agricultural Department run 
by the railway. The average yield of wheat per acre was greater 
on their line than the average for the whole country. Then they 
had had increases in the carriage of raisins and dried fruit and 
also in fresh fruit and in table grapes, one firm in Buenos Ayres 
having bought 750 tons of grapes for the purpose of making wine 
in Buenos Ayres. With regard to road competition, they had 
lost some passengers, but he did not think they need be frightened. 
The construction of roads in Argentina was very expensive owing 
to the absenco of stone, and the distances were immense. They 
intended to deal with that matter of road transport without delay 
and they thought that they could cope with it quite easily. 

With regard to general development, the tendency throughout 
their districts to promote irrigation continued. There were no 
enormous works on hand, but irrigation was steadily extending. 
Land was being broken up for cultivation and new townships were 
being formed at various spots along their line. As to the current 
year, they had had a prolonged drought, but good rains had 
since fallen. 

As to the future, the year under review was a record year on 
the top of two other record years. They could not for a moment 
expect to equal that, and he would warn them that their gross 
traffics might easily during the year decrease by £500,000 or £600,000, 
but, even if they had a decrease of £600,000 gross, it would still 
be the second best year that the company hadeverenjoyed. Further- 
more, they had spent large sums on the line and, if it was necessary, 
it would be very easy for them to make material savings in working 
expenses to set against anything which they might lose in other 
directions. He could sum up that point by saying that the board 
were confident that they could earn the 7 per cent. dividend for 
the stockholders as usual during the present year. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RAILWAY 


PROGRESS IN ARGENTINA. 

The annual general meeting of this company was held on the 
22nd inst. at River Plate House, E.C. 

Mr. Follett Holt (the Chairman) said that, in view of the fact 
that the railway had suffered during the year under review from the 
ill-effects of a poor maize crop, the results obtained might be con- - 
sidered satisfactory. In company with Sir Brodie Henderson, 
their Consulting Engineer, he had recently visited Argentina and 
inspected the property, which they found to be in very good order. 
The Western was a very sound property and served a wonderfully 
good zone, which promised to become more and more prosperous as 
the years passed. They were greatly impressed with the progress 
Argentina was making, and, in spite of some commercial depression 
due to the then prevailing drought, they saw on their far-away 
journeys new developments wherever they went. Since he left the 
Western Railway news had arrived that the drought had broken, 
and that good rains had fallen over the whole of the company’s 
system, and he therefore expected that they would get through the 
year without any great setback. ' 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend of 
4 per cent. on the Ordinary stock, making 7 per cent. for the year, 
was declared. 














A REFERENCE LIBRARY 
FOR THE TABLE 


containing: 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY (23,000) Payee 
ATLAS (145 COLOURED MAPS) FRENCH & LATIN QUOTATIONS 
GAZETTEER (36,000) 


ENGLISH QUOTATIONS 
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Davids made some interesting-comments on the recent British 
Economic Mission to Argentina, and evidently was in entire 
sympathy with the recent remarks of Mr. Hose at the Anglo- 
South American Bank meeting with regard to the supreme 
need for a revival of this country’s export trade with South 
America. 
* * * * 
GERMANY’S LATEST LOAN. 

Not the least interesting development of the past week 
has been the announcement of the manner in which Germany 
has obtained her latest loan. Having regard to the extent 
of German Reparation payments and the difficulty which 
all countries have experienced in recent months of raising 
external loans, there has been some speculation as to how 
Germany was getting on in this respect. It now appears 
that in return for certain match monopoly rights, the German 
Government is receiving from Kreuger and Toll a loan of about 
125,000,000 dollars in 6 per cent. form to be taken over at 
the price of 93 per cent., but with certain rights of conversion 
at par ten years later. The Loan has to obtain the ratification 
of the German Reichstag. A.W: IK, 





Answets to Questions on “Sevens.” 


1. Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, Pittacus, Solon, Thales and Myson or 
Periandor. 2. Colossus at Rhodes ; Diana’s Temple at Ephesus ; 
Ivory and gold Statue of Jupiter Olympus; Pyramids of Egypt 
Tomb of Mansolus,. King of Caria: Walls and hanging gardens of 
Babylon ; Lighthouse of Ptolemy, Philadelphus, King of Egypt. 
3. Aventinus, Coelius, Esquilinus, Palatinus, Quirinalis, Capibolinus 
or Tarpeius, Viminalis. 4. East Anglia, Essex, Kent, Mercia, 
Northumbria, Sussex; Wesse . Sancroft (the Primate), Ken 
(Bath and Wells), Lake (Chichester), “Lloy d (St. Asaph), Trelawney 
(Beistol), Turner (Ely), White (Peterborough)——6. Matins or 
Lauds ; Prime, 8 a.m.; Terce, 9 a.m.; Sext, noon; Nones, 3 p.m. ; 
Vespers, sunset; Compline, bedtime.——7. Covetousness, Envy, 
Gluttony, Idleness, Lust, Pride, Wrath.——8. As You Like It, 
Act II, Scene VII: Infant, Schoolboy, Lover, Soldier, Justice, 
Pantaloon, Second Childhood.——9. Blue, Green, Indigo, Orange, 
Red, Violet, Yellow. 10. Sunday (the Sun), Monday (the Moon), 
Tuesday (Tiw), Wednesday (Wodin, the War god), Thursday 
(Thor, the thunder god), Friday. (Freya, the spring goddess), Satur- 
day (Seator, the seed and harvest’ god).——11. Saxon, Norman, 
Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, Tudor, Renaissance.- 
12. Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory, Obedience:—— 
13. Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Laodicea. 





























Prevent 
Infection 


N wet or windy 

days you are 
liable to catch a Cold 
or Sore Throat. Keep 
your throat dism- 
fected—take one or 
two Formamint tab- 
lets. They will safe- 
guard you against 
germs, 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 
At all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle, 


Genatosan Ltp, LovGHsorovucH, 














PERFECT ‘COFFEE! 


The Finest Coffee the world 


produces comes to Britain. 


Why, .then, the complaint that Coffee 
here is rarely good? 

e answer 13: 
so badly, made.” 

To make \Perfect Coffee, however, is 
quite an easy matter. 

It is only necessary to have the Coffee 
pulverised to the correct degree of 
fineness and to use a suitable Coffee 
Filter. 


WE HAVE THEM BOTH! 


Send P.O. for 7/- for Patent Coffee 
Filter and 1-Ib. of our sp vecially pulverised 
** Perfection Coffee.” 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
DAVY & SONS, LTD. 
(Coffee Specialists for 40 Hears), 

38 & 45, Fargate, SHEFFIELD, 


“ Becaitse it is usually 
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£1,000 


by an euinhaid payment of 
£16 10s, from age 25 
£24 _ : 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 


No office publishes lower. premiums for 
assurances than the 


Eq uitable Lif 


wi 


| eile Socie at 


(founded 1762) ol 
No shareholders No comm 


19 Coleman Street, London, EC? 2, 


“a 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(incorporated by. Royal nee 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C,2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C,2, 


Paid up Capital ove seo ove eve ove eee rts 
£4 450,000 


Reserve Fund ge 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ale £4 
Letters of Credit’ and Drafts are issued and banking ‘business of g 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the 1 
throughout Australia and New,Zealang. Deposits for fixed periods 1 


WITH PROFIT 
ASSURANCE 
_NON PROFIT RATES 


Full particulars will be sent on application 


The Scottish Provident Institutin 


for Mutual Life Assurance 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURG 











| 
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London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, WL3j 
17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


FUNDS £20,700,000 


Are You Deaf 


you can be relieved by u 


WILSON’S” COMMON-SENSE EAR ‘DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction f 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have fal 
to give relief. THE DRU — are soft, comfortable and invisible, and 
no wire or string attachm 

WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, mentioning this paper. 


1 British fee: D. H. WILSON (Dept. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 29, Park Rd., Leith, EDINBURG 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLO 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF r 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST,, W.1. Coloured Illustration 




















TAILORING 


DVICE.—WALTER CURRALL,; WORLD'S: LEADING TURNE 
SPECIALIST: 8.B. Overcoats from -353;; DB. 49s, Lounge and 
50s.; Costume, 40s.; also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms 
TU RNED and beautifully retailored bie Just like New.’ ge Broadway, 
Hill. Est. here since 1903. 

A BIG SAVING:—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, &c., tmet 
like new by our expert tailors. Alterations and repairs free. 
booklet or send garments for free estimate. Est. 1906. We cle 
Hampstead 7445.—Tnk LONDON TurNING Co:, Dept. A“, 54 Rosslyn Hill, ¥ 
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Appeal from 
e Fatherless 


atherless and other necessitous i 
eceived from all parts of the country into the 
lexandra Orphanage at Maitland Park, Haver- 


children are 


tock Hill, London, N.W.3. 370 boys and girls 
re now resident, receiving every care and an 
ducation which fits them to take their places as 
seful citizens. Others are awaiting vacancies. 


he 171st ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL 


will be held on 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3rd, 1929, 


at the 


GROCERS’ HALL, LONDON 


(By kind permission of the Master, Wardens and Court). 


hairman : SIR EDWARD ILIFFE, C.B.E., M.P. 


he School needs £10,000 each year above its assured 
come, and gifts towards the Chairman’s list may be’ sent 
D the Creasurer, The Rt. Hon, Lord Marshall of Chipstead, 
C, K.C.V.O., at the offices of the 


LEXANDRA 
RPHANAGE 


34/40 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
PLEASE ASK FOR ANNUAL REPORT. 
mn 

















SECRETS , 
OF A 
SOLICITOR 


Edited by EDWARD MALTBY. 


Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 

There is so much that is of interest in this 
volume of reminiscences that it is impossible to 
give an adequate summary of its contents. Most 
of the great figures of our times appear and 
new light is thrown on events which are historic. 
For instance, the incident which led to the dis- 
closure of the then Kaiser’s famous letter to the 
late Lord Tweedmouth. The trial of Oscar Wilde 
is also dealt with and some surprising revela- 
tions made, while the inner history of the attempt 
to bring about the cancellation of Lord Darling’s 
appointment to the bench is revealed for the first 
time. There are stories end anecdotes of Lord 
Chief Justice Russell, Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, 
Lady Meux, and a score of others, and there are 
several chapters dealing with bizarre and extra- 
ordinary occurrences in real life. Here also is 
related the real causes which ended in the 
“ Baccarat Case” and the social war that- ensued 
after the verdict. “ Secrets of a Solicitor” will 
probably arouse controversy, but the editor 
confidently submits it to the public, knowing 
that there is not a statement in it which is 
not well authenticated. 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


JOHN LONG LTD.., 


34-36 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


AAMBMAABAASD 


18/- net. 


E.C. 4. 
MAAAAAAA 








The history of the romantic career of a great soldier, 
sailor and politician. 


FAMOUS — 
CURSES 


ELLIOTT O’DONNELL 


The Histories of families and places which have been 
cursed. “ Vigorously written, the book is sure to prove 
welcome.’—Scotsman. “Really interesting most 
provocative.”—Sunday Dispatch. “Exciting reading.” 
—Siar. Illustrated. 18/- net 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


SKEFFINGTON 
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tions 


peculiar 
craftsmen. 


before it is sent out to 


and Glazing which are the 


In case, Black Handle ... 10/6 
» Ivory Handle... 18/— 


Fromall Hairdressers, Cutlers, Stores, etc. 


never requires grinding. 
Send postcard for a copy of ‘‘ Shaver’s Kit '’ booklet No. 155, 
(Wholesale only) OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W. 1. 


The finishing touches 
given to a Kropp Razor 


public are in the opera- 


of Hollow Grinding 


genius of the Kropp 








NOW_READY. 


“SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY jy 
THE MODERN STATE” 


The Modern Churchman, 
GIRTON. CONFERENCE BE 


Containing important papers contributed by 
Dean Inge, Professors Ernest Barker, Burkitt, 
Galloway, etc. 


Price 4s. net; postage 4d. 
BASIL BLACKWELL, Broad Street, OXFO 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 












































ADCO ACCELERATOR, soi2°%s)'t St $8" 
STANDARD ADCO, ge = — material, 28lbs., 6/3, 56lbs. 


Or sent direct carriage paid to nearcst goods station. 








herbaceous cuttings, &c., 
will give you a plentiful su 


at little cost. 


Your corn and seed 


Cash with order. Reduced prices for 


__ “ADCO,” LTD. 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 





7 ADCO heap 


Nearly all garden refuse is valuable—much too 
valuable to burn. Pea, bean, potato haulm, leaves, 


1 
F ‘ERTILISER equal to the finest Farmyard Manure 
1 cwt. of “ ADCO” makes 2-3 tons of Manure. 


treated with “ ADCO” 
ipp!y of RICH ORGANIC 


dealer stocks ADCO. 
green refuse, 28lbs. 4/6, 


5 cwt. or more, 


S.M.T. MAGAZIN 


Short Story Competitio 
PRIZES: £15 15s., £10 10s., and £5 5s, 
Judge: IVOR BROWN. 
See full particulars OCTOBER ISSUE. 
On sale at all Newsagents, Railway Bookstalls, and 


all S.M.T. Buses, or at the Publishers, Travel Press 
Publicity Company, 41 George Street, ——s 






































Made from 
pure glycerine 
and the fresh 

juice of ripe 
black currants. 


They are delight- 
fully soothing. 


llenburys 


fine PASTILLES 
Yours Chemist cllethem 


°& V5 Per Box 














MAKE A CHILD HAP?! 


by sending a gift to 
Rev. A. J. Westcott, DD, 
Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E.1l, 
to help the present 
As | family of over 
received: 4 800 children, 
wo of ’ : 
those who many cripples and 
pave eem* babies, now in the 
past. care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIEN 
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ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


SOUTH 


to 


AFRICA, 


EAST and WEST AFRICA. 
CHRISTMAS and 


NEW 


TOURS to SOUTH AFRICA. 


UNION CASTLE 
rl | NIE 3 —— St., or E.C. 3. 


YEAR 


Head 


t End Agency: 
128 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


















RNL 


HELP A BRITISH a 


British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; British # 
while it serves 


THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 
British above all in its spirit. 


Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprisé 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 


[t is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 
THE aan. OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, 0 be 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT TT 
Leman ews, 22 Charing Cross Gand, Londen, 





























SPECTATOR. 








Future? 


PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
WHEN SCHOOLDAYS END 


Now comes the time when the most 
difficult decision has to be made. 
A suitable career must be chosen 
for the children. The whole of their 
future depends upon this moment 


SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD’S 
mmm INSPIRING BOOK tuuiimimaun 
ON LEAVING SCHOOL 
AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 
will be welcomed gladly by every 
father and mother who is faced 
with this most important problem 
TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON - 











THE INTIMATE 
JOURNAL OF 
GEORGE SAND 


Preface by Aurore Sand 
Portrait by Alfred de Musset 


For over fifty years these passionate documents 
were kept unpublished by the author’s family 
and are now offered for the first time to English 
teaders. They will make a powerful appeal to all 
interested in this remarkable woman’s inner life. 


Ready Now 12s. 6d. net 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD. 
38 Gt. Ormond St., W.C.1. 














HUTCHINSON’S 
important books 


Obtainable at all Libraries 


Ready October 30th 
The Biography of the late 
Marshal Foch 
by MAJ.-GEN. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
The Fruits of Folly 
by the Author of “ THE POMP OF POWER ¥ 

(1 1th Imp.) 21/« 

Mr. Crofts: The King’s Bastard 
by LEWIS MELVILLE 
The Fighting at Jutland. 
by H. W. FAWCETT, R.N., and G. W. W. 
HOOPER, R.N. 











24/s 


18/- 


7/6 
Ready To-day. 
The Duke of York 
by TAYLOR DARBYSHIRE 
Margherita of Savoia 
by VAHDAH JEANNE BORDEUX 
Albert King of the Belgians 
by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 


The Story of St. James’s Palace 
by BRUCE GRAEME. 24/- 





7/6 


18/- 








Send Post Card for Complete List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 








SCARCE FIRST EDITIONS 
Their new catalogue of Scarce First Editions will 
be sent on request by John and Edward Bumpus, 
Ltd., Booksellers to the King, 350 Oxford Street, 
W.1. 





The telephone number is Mayfair 1223. 


_BUMEUS 





























THE REALIST. 


The New Journal of Scientific Humanism. 
Price 2s. net. 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 
he Place of Science in Western Civilisation 


Jj. B. S. Haldane 
Sir Napier Shaw 
H. Wildon Carr 

E. G. Catlin 

V 


eleorological Science To-day 

fe and Matter 

he Anglo-Saxon Comity: A Choice 6G. 

he Need for a New Magna Carta - V. 

he Will of the Electorate Norman Campbell 
Its of the Russian Revolution 


a Lancelot Lawton 
outh Africa in the Melting Pot L. Van der Post 
sees Differentia W. F. Watson 
he Dark Age of Science 


Charles Singer 
0 be obtained from all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and 














(MILLAN & CcO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 





WAR IN WORLD HISTORY. 


Suggestions for Students 
By ANDREW REID COWAN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


AN attempt to sum up the influence of war in history 
upon fresh lines. After indicating how war deflected 
culture to begin with, a rapid review shows how 
civilization was marred at every turn by the “ mass 
malignity ’’ which is peculiar to man. ‘The survey is 
intended not only to throw light upon the present but 
also to indicate the growing grimness of the problem 
of warfare in the mechanised future. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements, 








RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS €:cupying the 
equivalent to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 
the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T'ues- 
day of each week. 


PERSONAL 


LL information regarding CREMATION free.— 
Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 
1 LD SILVER AND JEWELS wanted for rich Ameri- 
can clients. Very high cash price offered for nice 
goods at the moment by Messrs. Ogden’s, Court Jewellers, 
41 Duke Street, Piccadilly, and at Harrogate. 


___HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 
Bare ty HERALDIC OFFICE LTD., of 

2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W. 1, specialize in the 
tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every description 
and in designs for al! purposes. 


EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


] EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 
4 1, ERIC KENNINGTON, New Sculpture. 
2. JOHN ARMSTRONG, New Pictures. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 












































rab OF WESTMINSTER. 


GROSVENOR HOUSING SCHEME, 


WOMAN PROPERTY: MANAGER. 

Applications are invited from -fully qualified women 
for the position of PROPERTY MANAGER of the 
Grosvenor Housing Scheme. 

‘The stabilized salary is £300 per annum rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £400 per annum. 

Applicants must be fully conversant with the Octavia 
Hill system of property management, and the person 
appointed will be entirely responsible for the administra- 
pete ha the property, including the superintendence of 
repairs. 

Particulars of the appointment and forms of application 
can be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica- 
tions must be delivered not later than 9.30 a.m. on 
Saturday, November 2nd, 1929. : 

PARKER MORRIS, 

Westminster City Hall, Town Clerk, 

Charing Cross Read, W.C.2. : 
11th October, 1929. 























| SPECIAL 
WINTER 
CRUISE 


ROUND THE 
CAPE TO INDIA 
b 
.s.s “ CITY OF NAGPUR ” 


(16,756 tons) 


From 
LONDON, JANUARY 20, 1930, 


Visiting: 
MADEIRA, ST. HELENA, 
CA P-E TOWN, PORT 
ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 
DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, 
MOMBASA, BOMBAY. 


_ Arrives Bombay, March 14, 1930. 
Disembark Plymouth, April 16, 1930. 


For full particulars apply to: 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
































VORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted in January, 1930 :— 

(1) SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, Honours 
degree and good experience. Subsidiary subject— 
Scripture. 

(2) GYMNASTICS MISTRESS, qualified to take 
Physical Training and Organised Games. 

Salary in each case in accordance with the Burnham 
Award for Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application (which should be returned not 
Jater than November 8th, 1929) may be obtained by 
forwarding a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope 
to the Head Mistress, County School for Girls, Camborne. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro. 
October’ 22nd, 1929. 
‘\TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





h ees 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION, 


Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Assistant Secretary for Elementary Education. Appli- 
cants should have had experience in teaching and 
administration, including knowledge of Elementary 
Schools. Salary £750—£50—£900. Forms of applica- 
tion and further particulars can be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications should be submitted 
not later than November 7th, 1929. 

F, A. HUGHES, 
® Director of Education. 
County Education Offices, 
Stafford. 


] ELCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 
4 





TION COMMITTEE, 





LUTTERWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Headmaster of the Lutterworth Grammar _ School, 
which will become vacant after Easter, 1930. The 
School is a dual school and provides accommodation 
for 150 pupils. The existing scale of salaries is £600 
per annum, rising to £700. House (rental £50 per 
annum) adjoins the school building. Applications, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three testi- 
monials, should be forwarded to reach the undersigned 
not later than the first post on Wednesday, November 
20th, 1929. W. A. BROCKINGTON, 

Director of Education. 

County Education Office, Grey Friars, Leicester. 


A ld RHODESIA. 
he 





Required for the Southern Rhodesia Education 
Department from January 1st, 1930, MALE SUPER- 
VISOR for School Boarding Houses. Salary on the 
scale £600 x £25 to £700 per annum, Three years 
agreement. Free outward passage second class and 
first class rail ticket Cape Town to Salisbury. Successful 
applicant will be required to inspect all School Boarding 
Houses in Southern Rhodesia and to advise the Educa- 
tion Department in regard to their ma nt and 





G ENTLEMAN RECOMMENDS experienced, accurate 
Lady Verbatim Reporter for meetings or private 
work.—Write Mr. H. D. Wilkinson, 56 Victoria St., 8.W.1 


Fe Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at th® 
St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place> 
S.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


LECTURE on ‘ CHIROPRACTIC ” 
F Teaching—Technique—Application—will be given 
by Willoughby Garsia, D.C., at the . “ Sanctuary,” 
23 Basil Street, Knightsbridge, 8.W., on Thursday, 
October 31st, at 8.30 p.m. sharp. Admission free. 
Silver collection. 
(a FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRa«- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss KE. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 
7 ENSINGTON COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 
and Business Training for young men and women 
with a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. Postal courses available. Pro- 
spectus from Mr. P. S. Munford, Kensington College, 
Bishop’s Road, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046, 
I C S HOME, CIVIL, FOREIGN OFFICE. 
eWeWe. VERNON DAVIES and staff of 20 tutors. 
1928 : Sixteen successes. 1929: Twenty-one successes. 
5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W.2. Padd. 3352. 
agin talented 2 OF LONDOD. 
































A Course of Three Lectures on “‘ ENGLISH PARTIES 
AND FOREIGN POLICY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ” will be given by SIR RICHARD LODGE 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAYS, NOVEMBER Ist, 8th 
and 15th, at 5.30p.m. At the first lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Professor T. C. Smiddy, M.A., High 
Comiunissioner for the Irish Free State. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
fIVHE AUTOMOBILE ENGIN EKRING TRAINING 
COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term. Appointments 
for qualified students. Syllabus from the Headmaster. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
'JF\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal: Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
8 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 











financial control. He should have intimate knowledge 
of dictary scales and food values. For further par- 
ticulars apply SECRETARY, Office of thé High Com- 
missioner for Southern Rhodesia, Crown House, 





OUNG Students received in large, sunny house in 
Gromwell Road. Preference givento girls from good 
schools. Health and comfort of students carefully 
considered. Supervision as desired by parcnts.—Miss 





Aldwych, W.C, 2. 


Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator, 
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A Course of Three Lectures # 
LA MENTALITE FRANCAISE AU xe 
will be given (in French) by M. Je Prof Sli 
HAZARD (Professor of Modern Literature in 4, 
de France, Paris) at BEDFORD COLLEGE Me 
(Regent’s Park, N.W.1. Entrance: York , 
MONDAY, TUESDAY and FRIDAY “NOVE } 
5th and 8th, at 5.30 p.m. : 7 
. > = su Tee os Chair will be 
- &. Eccles, othe rotessor r ‘ 
the University). ‘ of, French Lite 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Resi 
SCOONES, . 
JREPARATION for all EXAMIN 
by H.M. Foreign Oneness be 
SUCCESSES—FOREIGN OFFICE, 
1924.—Ist place and 4 out of 7 SUCCEssfUl capi 
1925.—Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 7th, oth plas 
—4 out of 6 successful candidates, 1997. 
5th, 6th, and 8th places: 1928.—5 ont ot 8, 
candidates. 1929.—Seven successful candiy 
CONSULAR SERVICE AND INDIAN AND | 
CLVIL ; 














With two exceptions all candidates wer » 
1924-1920. ona 
Term began Oct. 2nd.—Apply A, T 4 
Russell Street, W.C.1. PY 7, Tame 


PRIVATE TUITION, & 

4 LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour ‘gives 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore, 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Bp. 


Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, Wo: 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


OLLE, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Sp 

MAISON DE LA HARPE, In winter (iq 
to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bey (3,8 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FoR q 


_ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEG 

A Rage de QUEEN’S COLLEGE —Pi, 
education at moderate cost. Entrance § 

Examination beginning of June, : 


poe Highlands.——Home School’ for q j 
number of little girls and boys. Es 

for children whose parents are abroad.—Progyys 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowbor 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLZK 


ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON, 

N Entrance Scholarship of £50 will be» 

December, 1929, for Non-Foundation ¢ 

under 144 years of age. Entrance Forms, to bey 

from the School Secretary must reach the Heap yh 
before December Ist, 1929. 


LL HALLOWS SCHOOL. FOR @ 
DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK, 
Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Boar 
Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, gui 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge. 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, Wa 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private le 
School for Girls. Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, (i 
4 ISLANDS.—Founded 1880. Public Sd 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gish 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, i, 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, 
by boarders at the School, are open for competiti 
year. All particulars may be obtained from thel 
MISTRESS. <a 
INDORES, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. —Ret 
_dSchool for Girls in beautiful grounds; sound ed 
good health supervision. Principal, Miss L. 4. 
| See pe HELENA COLLEGE, 
LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boandim! 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own ground ( 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 
Y. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 9 
kK DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
























































An Entrance Scholarship Examination will b 
March, 1930, for the daughters of Clergy aud 
the Church of England. 

Value £80 per annum. 

Candidates must not be over 14 on May 1s,! 

Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 
fF\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 





Boarding School on modern lines for 10 ¢ 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bra 
coast air, Excellent playing fields. Highly 
staff; Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, 1% 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxi 

ENYTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL Fos 
CHAIRMAN: Rey. J. D. JONES, C.H., MA, 

Principal : Miss M. Davis, B.A., ld 

The Schoo} stands in its own grounds of 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance 
Scholarships. - 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworld 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, lil 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND. GIRLS. 
S ~ TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an upto 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleas 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) pros 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and 
The age of the pupil, district prejtt 

- and-rough idea of fees should be sé 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 G 
London, E.C.4, ‘Tel.: Mansion House, 
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VICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
A CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
ENTS DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
MENT» of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
gre 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
& ng 6878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NG CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 
3 AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
CHOON concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of «charge to parents stating their 
jrements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
erred, Tange of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
echtley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
ee W.1.. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 ines). 
“ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 

Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 








Publishers of 
Loewen in existence. 
—<—— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


4 ORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
- promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. ‘ Service 

di by well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 

er prod Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. i 


AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 
this fascinating and paying hobby by ‘post: Moder-° 
@ fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8,” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. 
ag aA : 
HAKN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8, 
{TERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
}iivs N. McFarlane (C), 4¢ Kiderton Rd., Westciilf-on-sea, 























‘88. typed 1s. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Miss 
M Pollard, 36 Ampthill Sq., N.W--1. Museum 3965. 
F)ONALD MASSEHY, Literary Agent. 

&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


————_ 
MAVYPEWRITING.—Neat, accurate, 18. per 1,000 words. 
Quality Company, 174 South Castle-st., Liverpool. 


BOOKS. &c. 


ENTAL HANDICAPS IN LIPHKATURKE—By E. 
y Marion Cox, M.D. With toreword by Theo. b. 
Hyslop, M.D., F.R.S.E., Late Senior Physician, Bethlem 
al Hospital. . Price 3/8, post free. -** ‘The information 
which it contains wil! be found of great value.’’—7 he Lib- 
rariun.—Bailliére, ‘Tindall & Cox, 7 & 8 Henrietta St., W.C, 





Good stories, 




















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
po choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. is, 2d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Jb., 1s. 3d.. per Ib. 


moked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price, t 
f-re.—E. Mies & Co,, Bacon Factory, Bristol. sia 


] EAUTIFUL Geese, 7s.ea.; Turkey poults, 12s. 6d ea. ; 
Ige. roast. fowls & ducks, 7s. pr.; boil. fowls 6s. pr. 
tr'd.,p. pd.—Norah Donoghue, Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
ie SCOLCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared 
from Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be 

the Finest Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome 
Food. 3} Ibs. 1s..8d., 7 lbs. -2s..9d., 10 Ibs. 3s. 9d. 
Post Paid.—R. WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


oes Fruit-Cases containing 10 1b. Desert Pears, 
10 Jb Desert Apples, 30 Ib good cookers (long keep- 
ing), 12s. 6d., carr. pd. Half quantity 7s. 6d.— Leonard 
Ashenden, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, nr, Canterbury. 


E 2 coil co 3 EE — See advertisement of 
' " Y & SONS, LtD., SHBFFIELD 
610 of this issue. ielonet 


URE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 

fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 Ib. 3s, 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 


i post free to any address.—5 lbs, Extra Special 


A FOP, 24s, 6d.; 51bs. Special F.0.P., 23s. : 
@.0.P,, 2is, ¥ - Boa 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING. 





























DE LUXE CRUISE 


WEST INDIES 


and FLORIDA 
in Glorious Winter Sunshine 
A MOST delightful Cruise of 11,700 miles, 
January 23rd, 1930; to March 10th. 46 days 
of healthful relaxation and real enjoyment by the 
world’s: most charming Cruising Steamer, 


THE BLUE STAR LINER a 


‘ARANDORA STAR 


“ Britain’s Dream Ship” 
Visiting MADEIRA, MARTINIQUE, TRINIDAD, 
BARBADOS, VENEZUELA, CURACAO, 
PANAMA CANAL, JAMAICA, HAVANA, 
NASSAU, BERMUDA, AZORES, _ and 
AMERICA’S GREAT WINTER PLAYGROUND, 
‘ MIAMI, FLORIDA. 
No Liner in the world so effectively combines 
charm with comfort and Luxury. ~ 
Write for full particulars, also for the 
Christmas Cruise to the_ Mediterranean, 
and for 1930 Spring and Summer Cruises. 


BLUE STAR 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. 


(Gerrard 5671) Or Principal Tourist Agents 


it 








JURKEYS, fine, 10s. 6d. ; Geese, 7s. 6d. ; large roast- 
ing Chickens, Ducks, 7s. 6d. pr. ; Fowls, 5s. 6d. pr 
Trussed, post free, cash.—Miss Blanchfield, Bandon, Cork. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICK PAID for Metal Plates and Old Tceth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. “‘ S,”” 130 Baker Street, W.1. 
i; ea oe exterminated by ‘* Biattis.”” Worid 
famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E. Howarth, 
F.Z.8. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield, or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 
NOR SALE—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 
AVE+ YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, 
W.1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 
Y IDNEY and ALLIED <Ailments.—Barley Water is 
recognized as the foremost remedy. The best 
Barley Water is made from my special Barley, 3 ibs. for 
2s. 6d., post free—James Hogarth, Kirkcaldy. 


OVERS OF ‘tURKISH TOBACCO buy ~ BLZIM’’ 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur, - ‘l'obacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s, 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. 'Pweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 











newly cut 
List free.— 




















I EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c. 

Also all kinds of Shetiand Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
isle’ Patterns, from. the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FA® LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—-Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
3.231, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


YOMEiniNG NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—iand- 
coloured Pottery: beautiful colouring; big profit:, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ S,” Lindfield, sussex, 


SWISS RESORTS 


Ae 4,733 1t.-—he elievue. oglish 
Z Clientele. AH Winter Sports. ‘From 18 frs. inc. 
be me HOME FOR CHILDREN in Swiss 

/ family; mother - English, sunny country house, 
large garden. Alt 1650 ft. Lessons, French, German «& 
piano. References given and required—Apply to 
MME. DE HEIGER, Kiesen, nr. Berne. 


LI UGANO wor. BRISTOL 


ail year. Beautitul in Autumn—miid sunny 
Winter. Golf all year 


OCARNO.—GRAND HOTEL PALACE. 
English Family Hotel. Park. From 15s, 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


YANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 

) beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; v. mod. ; run. 
h. and c. water; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. Schaer, prop. 
Mi ine Hamas de Menton et du Midi. First- 
4) class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. Garden Restaurant. 

















Pleasant easy walks. 








Leading 




















TOURS, &c. 


aeyErr AND THE NILE. 

TWO MONTHS’ ESCORTED TOUR, leaving 
Jan. 10. CAIRO, LUXOR, ASSUAN (including NILE 
Cruise). 198 Guineas.—N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 
Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 








AT ORWAY & Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party, July 19. 
1930.-Write C.'f.0., Norway House, Cockermouth, 


ENTONE. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. 
No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes. 
of town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 


ALES CURE 
GOLF HOTEL. 
on the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooms. 100 
October 15th to May 15th. 


























____ BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 











A‘ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. ‘Yele.: 341. Lift. 
Bae Babbon HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
‘ Weil a Golt, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
. & ¢, water a rooms. Hydro Baths. \. 
Orehestra, Telephone: 4 and rte a 
fe ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
. First-class Tesidential. Fully licensed.  A.A., 
R.A.C, Large Garage. Historical ‘associations (1759). 
((HELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
surroundings ; every comiort; moderate terms, 
garage: "phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 














JORNISH =RIVIERA—In 
overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation: a land of 
— and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Excellent euisine. Spacious 
— Garage. For special winter terms apply : 
— Manager, Ship é& Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
D RATES HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
rhe and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
i Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 
ee BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 
#R.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Wale eal. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
tadiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071 


ARRKOGATE.—The © 
dation 300, ne Cairn, ‘first class. 


a delightful position 








‘ne Accommo- 
Write for Illustrated Tariff, - 








NOR RESTFUL HOLIDAYS and specially comfble. 
WINTER QUARTERS, with family in 8. DEVON. 
Close to town, river and sea. Lovely outlook ; Ige. gdn: ; 
gas fires several bedrms.; elec. light. Mod.—Box 1344. 


SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 


4 ge gee Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. ’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F’. Gresham, 








LASTON BURY. Chalice Well ‘:uest House. 
Arthurian expeditions; Camelot ; Cheddar; Lake 
Village; Abbey Ruins. Sunny garden, library, smoking- 
rooms. Crafts. Varied table, 8s. to 10s. daily. 
ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for INus. Prospectus. 
Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams: “ Smedley’s, Matiock.” 
YIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—Eaglehurst Private 
Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden, Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Tariff.’ Tele- 
grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 
fF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone:'lotnes 14 
YORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 
position sea- front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. Xmas Prog. 
VORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and B.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. 'Phone: 2207, 


YORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
T ideally situated- perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For lilustrated Tariff apply 

RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone ‘3655. 




















Un River Dart-’ 





EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by ti 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. onenra HOovsE, 193 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 
ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charge 
per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 
—aApril. to November—10s.. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes, 


HERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St, 

George’s Square, S.W..1. Roomand Breakfast 

5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 63. 6u., of 
2 guineas weekly, 
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Two: Notable New Books 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


On 


MARRIAGE AND 
MORALS 


Anything that Mr. Russell writes is 
likely to be provocative, but this is 
likely to be the most provocative book 
he has ever.written! Partly because 
of its subject, which from time imme- 
morial has provoked controversy— 
or worse; and partly because of his 
treatment of it, which is courageously 





George Allen & Unwin Ltd. ) 
* 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 1801-1805 
By A. F. FREMANTLE. “One can read the 
book from cover to cover with unflagging interest 
and enjoyment. . . . Mr. Fremantle brings a 
.. judgment ripened by the practical experience which 
the professional historian is too often conscious of 


and uncompromisingly frank. 7s. 6d. lacking. Yet more, he has the dramatic artist’s ) 

: power of breathing life into the dead bones of the 

past.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 16s. 
Professor E. A. WESTERMARCK f 
has written his autobiography in 
MEMORIES SOME FASCINATING WOMEN 

a + ; By GIUSEPPE PORTIGLIOTTI; _ translated 
The famous scientist and author of : i com i 
The History of Human Marriage has from the Italian by Br RNARD MIALL. "Scholarly 
had an exceptionally busy and varied and brilliant essays in historical portraiture... 


life, but the charm of his book lies 
as much in its candid and humorous 
éxpression of opinion on men’ and 
things as in the recorded facts, 
interesting though these are. 

Illustrated. 


beautifully written, full of human nature and the 
spirit of the time. The warm, romantic spirit of 
the Renaissance glows in these intensely human F 
pages.”—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. | 


16s. 




































1891-1917 
By GEORGES MICHON;; translated from the f 
? French by NorMAN Triomas. At last we have a history of this eventful alliance, its reactions on 
French and Russian home policy, and its relation to the essential interests of the French and 
Russian peoples. 15s. 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE | 


THE LAND OF THE SUN-GOD 
By HANNA RYDH;; translated from the Swedish by AnnA Barwety. Dr. Rydh is one of the 
few women archeologists to-day, and has done much research in Egypt and Palestine, Morocco 
and Algiers, as well as in her own country, Sweden. This book, however, although it touches ' 
on the latest archeological discoveries in Egypt, the ancient land of the Sun-God, is written from 
the point of view of the ordinary traveller and describes adventures on the Nile, at Luxor and 
Karnak, or among the Bedouins of the Sahara. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. 


Two new novels well worth reading 





OBLOMOV GOLDMAN’S 

By IVAN GONCHAROV)} entirely new and 3y SIGFRID SIWERTZ; translated from | 
complete translation by NATALIE DuppINGTON. the Swedish by E. Gee Nasu. “ Goldman is 
At last we have the complete version of this a character who deserves to live.”—Daily 
great Russian classic. 10s. 6d. Mail. 7s. 6d. 


. THE GOLDEN ROSE 
FIVE SHORT STORIES by MARY HEATH-STUBBS. “ Written with a rare and individual ) 
beauty of diction, and revealing with an unusual delicacy and perception adventures of mind and 
spirit that come even to the most commonplace of us.”—Aberdeen Press, 5s. 
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